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PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


PRINCETON, 


HE School is situated about one mile from Princeton Col- 
lege. Its site was selected as being sufficiently distant to 


give the school all the necessary advantages of seclusion. 


New Jersey. 


tional ability have entered college, receiving their entire 
preparation during one year in the school. The classes 
are small, and each pupil receives much individual attention. 


There’ are 


The build- 
ings are modern 
structures, with 
steam heating, 
gas, bath-rooms, 
etc. It isa dis- . 
tinctive feature 
of the school 
that no two boys 
room together. 
All rooms are 
comfortably fur- 
nished, heated, 
and lighted. 
The boys have 
a large parlor 

The above picture gives only a front view of grounds and 
their own use. This opens into their reading-room, which 
contains a library and is supplied with the current magazines 
and papers, In connection with the school house there is a 
fully equipped gymnasium. 

The grounds are large and are laid out with tennis courts, 


a baseball diamond, and a football field. Back of the house is 


_ the school farm, which supplies the table. 


The course of study is arranged to cover four years, 
and to thoroughly prepare boys for our best American 
colleges and scientific schools. Owing, however, to the 


limited number of students received, it is possible to 


push the preparation of individual boys. Boys of excep- 


° house. The building extends back for some distance. The School proper, another building, 
exclusively | for is hidden from view, being surrounded by a grove of trees. 


regular study 
hours under the 
supervision of 
the teachers. 
Boys whose 
work has mer- 


ited the privi- 


lege, are per- 

mitted to study 


rooms. 


During the 
winter term, at- 
| tendance at the 
Sloss 
gymnasium is 
| compulsory. 
The School receives the direct encouragement of the Col- 


lege Faculty. 


The advisory committee 1s: 


Rev. FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D.,. 


President of Princeton College. 


Rev. JAMES 0. MURRAY, D.D., LL.D., 


Dean of Princeton College. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Ph.D., 
Prof. CHARLES A. YOUNG, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Prof. ANDREW F. WEST, Ph.D. 


Letters of inquiry may be addressed to any member of this 


committee. - 


THE CHARGE FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR IS $500. THERE ARE NO EXTRAS OF ANY-SORT. 


Catalogues ‘sent on application. 


J. B. FINE, HEAD-MASTER. 
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Just Hdaducationm Forms the Man. 


—GAY. 


FREEHOLD 


INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS FROM 8 TO 20 YEARS OF AGE. 


FAMOUS 


ATTENTION 70 
PHYSICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


Gymnasium, Bowling- 

Alley, Base-Ball, Foot- 
Ball, and Tennis 
Grounds. Optional 
Military Drill. 


STEAM HEAT. 


LARGE 


BED- ROOMS. 


COMMODIOUS 
SCHOOL 
ROOMS. 


From JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., ex-President Prince- 

ton College. 

Mr. A. A. 

in 1879. He has carefu 

lent students for our coll ege. 
his father. 


From WILLIAM A, PACKARD, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, 
Princeton College. 

I take pleasure in stati 
well-prepared students at 
Institute since Bes when m 
began. Some of these have 
classical studies. 


uated in Princeton College 
eeewerss a number of excel- 
Tam glad he is to suc- 


that we have had ehold 
rinceton from ve 
acquaintance with 
mn among our best it 


Send for Catalogue, 1 
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BESTABLISHED 1844. 


TWENTY YEARS PAST FOR ITS THOROUGH TEACHING AND DISCIPLINE. 


LETTERS FROM PATRONS. 


From WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Ph.D., Professor of His‘ory 
and Political Science, Princeton, N. J. 


I am gratified to knowthat the high character of 
the Freehold Institute is to be maintained, as I am 
sure it will be under your management. The boys 
who have come to us and who are now here do credit 
to both their school and college. We shall hope to 
have many more of the same sort, well-trained in 
scholarship, pepaetic in affairs, and with excellent 
and strong characters 

You are at liberty to make any use of the opinion 
I —e about the success of your work which you 


From Rev. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, College of New Jersey 


The undersigned can cordially recommend as a Pre- 

aratory School the Freehold Institute from his 

nowledge of the character and scholarship of the 
Principal, and the thoroughness of the prepecation of 
his pupils who have entered the College of New Jer- 
sey. 


From S. R. WINANS, Professor of Greek, Princeton College. 


Freehold Institute is regirded here as a first-class 
fitting school. Some of our best students have come 
to us, with thorough preparation, from this school. 


PRIMARY, 
BUSINESS 
CLASSICAL 


COURSES. 


Abundant 
Scientific 
Apparatus. 


Ninety minutes from 
Liberty Street, New 
York ; Two hours from 
Broad Street, Phi'a- 
delphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS ARE 
ALL COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


7 Rev. J. C. MOFFATT, D.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, Princeton Theological Seminary. urch His 


Among the schools which prepare boys for college. 
I know of none —— to that of Mr. Chambers, at 
Freehold, N. J. of my sons was there prepared 
for Princeton, and to my "satisfaction. 


From Hon. JOSEPH R. BALDWIN, Paterson, N. J. 


bn is with much pleasure I inform you that my son 

as pas ugh the first year of his college 

life successfully. I attribute it entirely to the four 

— of thorough training he received at your Insti- 
u 


A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal (Successor to Rev. A. @. Chambers.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 


3 East l4tn Street, N. Y. 


ConneEcTICUT, Greenwich. 
A CADEMY WITH HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. Thorough ne. Courses for College or 
Business with Graduating Courses. Special atten- 
tion to English Composition. ymnasium. 
Ten Boys received in + se family te all home 
privileges. Absolutely healthful location and genu- 

est references given and re s; 

J. H. Root, Principal. 


Connecticut, New London. 
AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
education of such boys 


teacher, makes the care and 
for beauty and 


ialty. Location unsu 
health. h. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. 

A family and preparatory school for Boys. 
Highest references from Fracult and from members 
of the Yale and Williams Faculties. 

s. G. BARTLETT, A.M. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 

AVENUE SCHOOL. 
Homelike influences, combined with thorough 

school syster. Pleasant and healthful home for 

twelve young ladies. Complete and attractive equip- 

ment of schoolrooms for a hundred boys and girls. 

College and En courses of study. 

Address the Principal, Miss BBOTT. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—-A School for 
Girls. September 18, 1889. Address or circu- 
lars, Sara J. Smuitn, Princi 
rs. R. M. LATHROP, Ass’t cipal. 


Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 
(formerly Darien). Prepares for any college. Pupils 
admitted to Wellesley on our certificate. cial 
courses in Literature, Languag ages, Art, Music. ‘au 
ra location, refined Christian home. Number lim- 


ConneEcTicuT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


ConnNECTICUT, Hartford. 
SS HAINES’S SCHOOL, ‘‘ WOOD- 
SIDE.’’—Special coursesin Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares forany college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ORWALE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
—Thorough teaching. Careful training. Mod- 


erate charges. — building. Gymnasium. Bowl- 
ing se. See cover of Christian 
of Aug. 1, 1 FRANK 8S. ROBERTS, ci 


ConnecTICcUT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY.--A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BRINSMADE. 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 
$500. Not a preparatory school. I must have 
entire charge of a boy. Agee received older than 15 
The conditions and wha t education means here are 
told in my full circular. “Neve a case of sickness in 
theschool. Fifteenth year. 
Frepericx 8. Curtis, Px.B. 


ConNECTICUT, Woodstock. 
OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 
English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Limited number of pupils received into Prin- 


R. Hatt, B.A., Yale, 1872, Principal. 


cipal’s Correspondence solic 


ConneECcTICUT, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


privileges of the University, open to every 
Charities PROFESSORS AND 


Frank C. Porter, 


ogue or 


ILuiNoIs, Jacksonville. 
| COLLEGE and 


WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Epwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


Peoria. 
SEMINARY.-A 
and Day School for Girls, with Kinde 
for lite e children. Number of Tim- 
i toten. Young children also receive 
ful location. Thorough teaching and faithful ed 
References: Rev. G. C. Harrah, Peoria; Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. T. T. Mun- 
ger, New Haven =. 
ABETH W. Denison, Principal. 
400 Perry St., Til. 


Rockford. | 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 
for admission same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent 
course. facilities for and 
ident physician. Sargent system of Gym- 
For catalogues address ANNA B. GELSTON, 


Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock-box 9. 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL.--An English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. Oldest inthe West. Fits 
for 
» 4 POYNTER, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


MAINE, Waterford. 
SEMINARY for 


Ladies. The llth year opens September 
Terms moderate. Pupils admitted to Wellesley on Aun 
certificate. Address Miss H. E. Dovetass, Principal. 


Andover. 


NDO 

A VIHEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Proressors: John P. Gulli ver, neon of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; rt C. Smyth, 
Church Historv ; William J. Tucker. Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theolo gg John Taylor, Biblical 
and Oriental Archeology; J. Wesle 
Elocution ; rge Harris, Systematic he olog 
Kdwacd rd Y. Hincks, Boblical Theology ; William 
Ryder, New Testament Greek ; Geo ek. M Moore, 
brew and Cognate es; Rev. L. Ropes, 
Librarian. pt.5th. For catalogue or 
other information 

GBERT C. SMYTH, viens of the Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The sixty-first year opens Thursday, 


Sept. 12. For catalogues apply to W Draper; for 
admission, to Miss Poitena McKeen, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston. 
vas -HALL SCHOOL. 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. | 

The sixty-second year will open September 18. 
The special class for training Kindergarten teachers 
will re-open the second week in October. 


Bradford. 
SCHOOL for Young ‘Men 


Ger veer. Reopens mber or circulars 
address per I. N. CARLETON, Px.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
EORGE -D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Sept. 12. Classical, sci 


and home 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


MAssacuHvusEtTTs, Berkshire Hille, Pittsfield. 
OMESTEAD MEADOW,” a Home 
School for Young Children. Parents wishing 


to go abroad, or to place backward or delicate chil- 
dren under thorough and wholesome home influence, 
will find this a most desirable place. 

ouse an unds. Num im 
Address “HOMESTEAD EADOW,” No. 174 West 
| D.. Pittafield : 
erences ev ttsfiel 

Dr. J. F. A. John Buckin- 
pan Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Edward A. Washburn, New 


MassacHusetts, Boston. 
AT HOME. In connection 


with Boston Home College. An entirely 
new system of teaching by mail. Special ten weeks’ 
course for those who desire to pre for teachers’ 
examinations. This department is og successful. 
Diplomas gran Graduates helped to positions. 
Course is recommended by educators every- 
where. Send for circulars 


Seymour Eaton, Principal, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MAssaCHusETTs, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Iss ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For oung ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guager, literature, ry, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


For other Educational Announce- 
ments see page 198. 
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Samuel Harris, ~~ . Fisher, 
George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 19. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Ae out-of-door Spectator talks this week about 
birds, flowers, and insect life; Mr. E. L. Dud- 
ley, of the Law and Order League, tells the effects 
of the present license law of Boston; a paper on 
“The Attitude of the Church Toward Property,” 
by Mr. H. L. Osgood, has present as well as historic 
interest ; the prospects of. the disestablishment of 
the English church are discussed by a well-informed 
English correspondent; Mrs. Benjamin, wife of 
Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, our former minister to 
Persia, gives an entertaining account of a home 
visit to the Shah, whose present trip to Europe 
makes the paper specially timely ; a poem, a short 
literary sketch, and the weekly installment of the 
serial follow. In The Home, Olive Thorne Miller’s 
delightful account of “‘ My Deliberate Day,’’ Caro- 
line B. Le Row’s “ Wisdom of Ignorance,” and an 
account of the organization and doings of the 
Seidl Society, are the prominent features. Our 
Young Folks will find the first part of a story by 
Mary Allaire, an account of “ Real Indians That I 
Have Met,” by Helen M. North, and a description 
of the curious “ Drosera ” by Emily Tolman. The 
sermon is by the famous London preacher, the Rev. 
A. W. Momerie, a short sketch of whom will be 
found in the Outlook. Mr. Moody’s new plans of 
“Work Among the Masses” are described in the 
Religious News department. ‘The Autobiography 
of Miss Willard is the book reviewed at greatest 


length. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s order reduc- 
ing the telegraph rates for the Government from 
one cent per word to one mill per word may have 
been ill considered, but his letter receding from his 
original position, and simply holding that, in con- 
sideration for its franchise, the rates to the Govern- 
ment should be at least as low as to any newspaper 
or association of newspapers, is an admirable 
document. President Green’s assertion that the 
average cost of each message is twenty-three 
cents, though not false, was misleading. As the 
Postmaster-General pointed out, a considerable 
fraction of this cost was paid out in the way 
- of rentals to lines, many of which are not now 
operated and which were bought up simply to pre- 
vent competition. Further than this, the Western 
Union extended its lines last year over six thousand 
miles. President Green informed the writer that 
the amount paid in rentals was $1,800,000; that 
the amount paid for the 6,000 miles of lines was 
$1,200,000. Hy was understood to say that the 
latter item was not included among operating 
expenses but in the surplus, yet the surplus, accord- 
ing to the report issued to the stockholders, was 
but $500,000. Inasmuch as the total operating 
expenses make but $14,000,000, if we subtract these 
items we find that the cost of a message was but 
eighteen cents, while the profits on each message 
amounted to thirteen cents. Furthermore, if 6,000 
miles of telegraph lines can be constructed for 
$1,200,000, the entire Western Union system, with 
its 150,000 miles, could be replaced for something 
like $30,000,000. As the public is now paying 
dividends upon a capitalization of $120,000,000, 
the Western Union is not particularly entitled to 
sympathy. 


* * 
* 


If the Western Union Company can carry 
special messages for newspapers at half a cent a 
word for day messages and one-fourth of a cent 
per word for night messages, and make the kind 
of profits which the figures above would indicate, 


it is certainly an absurdity for the Government to 
go on paying a cent a word for each day message 
and three-quarters of a cent for each night mes- 
sage. President Green’s argument that the Gov- 
ernment franchise is worthless to the Company 
comes entirely too soon after the Company has 
claimed that no city could even regulate the use of 
its streets by the Company, because these streets 
were Federal post roads. President Green’s other 
assertion, that these franchises cost the Govern- 
ment nothing, is a little nearer the point; yet the 
fact that a street-car franchise costs the city nothing 
does not prevent the city from taxing the street-car 
companies, and the Government might claim a 
similar privilege. Yet, setting this aside, if the 
Government attempts to‘make no money out of the 
Company, it can demand that the Company make 
none out of it. It would not be inequitable, 
therefore, if the Postmaster-General should fix 
the Government rates at about one-half that 
which the newspapers pay, instead of double, as at 
present. As the Government spent last year for 
its messages $115,000, this reduction would mean a 
saving of over $80,000 a year, and the Postmaster- 
General would have the gratitude of the rank and 
file of the people. 


* 


The great Sioux reservation is at last to be 
opened to civilization, the Commissioners appointed 
to deal with the Indians having at last succeeded in 
securing the required three-fourths vote from them. 
If we may judge from the despatches, what findlly 
gave them their victory was the conviction, borne 
in upon the Indians, that if they did not consent to 
the partition of their lands in severalty and the sale 
of the rest, they would be compelled to submit to 
such partition and sale whether they liked it or no. 
As our readers know, The Christian Union has 
long held that the Government should require the 
Indian races to submit to an Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion ; but we think it a great gain that in this case 
their consent has been secured, even though a coer- 
cion in the background has been necessary to secure 
it. As a result, eleven million acres of land 
will be divided among the Indians for their own 
use, and eleven million acres will be thrown 
open to public settlement. It is said that these 
lands are much better than those which tempted 
such crowds to Oklahoma; but it is possible that 
the experience in Oklahoma may prevent a repeti- 
tion of the like wild rush in the Sioux country. Not 
only will the Indians be advantaged by this triumph 
of the civilized and progressive portion over the con- 
servative and barbaric portion—not only will the 
West be advantaged by this opening of a vast ter- 
ritory to civilization—but the new State of South 
Dakota will find a special benefit in the breaking 
down of a barrier two hundred and fifty miles long 
and one hundred and sixty wide between its eastern 
and western portions. Railroad communication will 
now be opened across this before-impenetrable bar- 
rier, bringing with it, indeed, the dangers, but also 
the compensating advantages of modern life and 
progress. | 


* * 


During the past week there have been three local 
school elections in the State of New York which, 
to those who believe in a non-sectarian school 
system, are decidedly ominous. In each of these 
elections Protestants and Roman Catholics were 
arrayed against each other, a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant candidate being voted for respectively 
in each election; and in at least one of them 
the question was directly involved whether the 
schogl should be put in charge of a Roman Catho- 


lic order—the Franciscan brothers. The fact that 
the issue was thus presented appears to us even 
more significant than the fact that in two of the 
elections the Roman Catholics were victorious. 
For whether the Roman Cathdlics carry such 
elections because they are better organized, or 
the Protestants carry them because they are more 
numerous, in either case a sectarian issue has been 
introduced into our public school system; and 
whatever the immediate result in any given locality, 
it can hardly be doubted that if such a sectarian 
issue is introduced generally in our school elections, 
the schools will cease to be non-sectarian. And 
whenever the schools cease to be non-sectarian, in 
the public estimation, there can be as little doubt 


that the hierarchy will have their way, the children 


of Roman Catholic parents will be withdrawn 
from the public schools and put into parochial 
schools, and we shall have in this country, as do 
our neighbors in Canada, the sectarian separations 
carried down to the cradle. The hierarchy need 
only to enlist the combative propensities of the 
people on their side to give a greatly added impulse 
to the rapidly growing parochial school system. 

_ When in the interest of a public school system 
we ask how this issue can be avoided, it is not easy 
to furnish an answer. It cannot be avoided by 
antagonizing the Roman Catholie Church, or count- 
ing membership in the Roman Catholic communion 
a reason for excluding a candidate from the teach- 
ers’ desk on the School Board. This is, on the con- 
trary, to increase the power of the priesthood over 
the laity, and to solidify the vote of the Roman 
Catholic communicants against a publie school sys- 
tem. But neither can the issue be avoided by be- 
littling it. It is true that there is no theology in 
the “three R’s,” that Roman Catholic and Protest- 
tant Reading, Writing, and Arithmetie do not 
differ. But it is also true that there is a funda- 
mental and radical difference between the ends 
sought and the methods employed in Roman Cath- 
olic and in Protestant systems of education. ‘The 
end of Roman Catholic education is obedience, the 
end of Protestant education is liberty ; the one 
aims to promote submission, the other indepen- 
dence; the one furnishes the pupil with thoughts 
ready made, the other stimulates him to think for 
himself; the one represses questioning, the other 
incites to it; to the one “ Why ?” in the mouth of 
a pupil is a crime to be punished, to the other it is 
a virtue to be rewarded. If we desire to know 
what education means under the Roman Catholic 
system we must ask Ireland, France, Spain, Italy ; 
if we desire to know what it means under Protest- 
antism we find an answer in Germany, England, and 
the United States. These are systems which can- 
not be harmonized ; this is an issue which cannot 
be compromised ; albeit there are some Protestants 
who are afraid of liberty and some Roman Catholics 
who are not. It is this latter fact which gives the 
key to the friends of a public school system. 
They must unite, if necessary for a vigorous cam- 
paign, in favor of a non-sectarian system whose 
end shall be independence of thought, whose 
watch-word liberty, and whose supporters must be 
welcomed from whatever quarter, provided they 
stand for a school system supported by the State, 
controlled by the State, and administered in the 
interest of intellectual freedom. 


* * 


The ministerial crisis in Norway has had an 
unforeseen result. It turns out that Mr. Sverdrup, 
in placing his resignation and that of his colleagues 
at the disposal of the king, has outwitted himself 
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and not the Opposition. He did not realize to what 
an extent he had lost the confidence of his own 
party associates, and that many of the latter pre- 
ferred a Conservative government, with the inevit- 
able reaction in favor of the Left, to another term 
of shilly-shallying and compromises under Sver- 
drup. It seemed to them to be better policy to 
forego the present chance of power, with divided 
counsels, than to court further disruption by indors- 
ing the disguised Liberalism represented by the 
late Premier. ‘The opportunity to unite the two 
factions of the Left before the elections, a year 
hence, seemed also tempting, especially as it is 
easier to ignore slight differences when in opposi- 
tion than when charged with the distribution of 
favors and responsibility for legislation. This was 
the probable course of reasoning which induced the 
ex-minister Aretander and others, to whom over- 
tures were made, to refuse entering the ministry, 
except on conditions which they must have known 
would never be accepted by the king. They in- 
sisted upon having a ministry in which the Pure 
Left or Radical Wing should preponderate, and de- 
manded the admission to the Cabinet of the two 
ablest and most conspicuous leaders of that faction, 
Rector Steen, of Stavanger, and Konow, of the 
Southern Bergen district. This course is, in the 
despatches to the “‘ Minneapolis Tribune,” branded 
as party treason, but it is far more probable that it 
is dictated by far-seeing statesmanship. As might 
have been expected, the king has definitely refused 
to consider such a proposition, has accepted the 
resignation of all the ministers, and has called upon 
Mr. Stang, the leader of the Right, to form a new 
ministry. ‘To this request Mr. Stang has acceded, 
and has presented a list of respectable but mostly 
mediocre men, of pure Conservative color. It is 
safe to predict that this Cabinet will be short- 
lived; and having a large hostile majority to con- 
tend with in the Storthing, it will scarcely be able to 
accomplish anything of importance. 


* * 


News has just reached this country of a bold but 
short-lived, and from the outset hopeless, insurrec- 
tion in Honolulu. The insurgents were led by two 
half-breed Hawaiians named Wilcox and Boyd. 
With a few score natives they seized the palace 
grounds during the absence of the king, and held 
them for some hours against the attack of the Gov- 
ernment soldiers and volunteers. About half-a- 
dozen of the rioters were wounded and one or two 
killed. The affair is of importance only as showing 
the continuance of a feeling of dissatisfaction among 
the natives with the present ministry. Kalakaua 
himself is a monarch to be endured rather than ad- 
mired. Yet the present revolt was aimed, not at 
the king, but at the ministry and the new Constitu- 
tion. How strong the native feeling is still shown in 
the statement made in the reports about this re- 
bellious fiasco, that “the general impression on the 
islands is that the leaders of the riot will never be 
convicted, as they will demand a jury trial by 
natives, and the majority of these were in sym- 
pathy with the movement, which was to give them 
more privileges.” 

It is stated that an effort is to be made to secure 
the importation of Millet’s famous painting, the 
“ Angelus,” free of duty, or rather its importation 
in bond, permitting a remission of the duty for six 
months, when, it is hinted, the picture will be pre- 
sented to some public institution. It will be re- 
membered that at the Secretan sale in Paris this 
picture was knocked down to M. Proust, who was 
supposed to represent the French Government, for 
a sum equal to $106,729. According to the re- 
ports the larger part of this great sum was pledged 
by private individuals, but the pledges appear to 
have been repudiated. The money seems to have 
been offered in the expectation that the French 
Government would make good the amount, but the 


Government was disinclined to do so, and _ the 
national pride of the amateurs was unequal to the 
sacrifice necessary to keep the “ Angelus” in 
France. The head of the firm of dealers known 
as the American Art Association is said to have 
paid $112,065, or about $6,000 more than the 
price at the auction sale. The disgraceful thirty 
per cent. duty imposed upon works of art by our 
Government would amount to $33,619, the penalty 
for bringing to this country the most famous, al- 
though not the finest, painting of one of the sin- 
cerest of modern painters. It is doubtless true that 
this picture was bought by the New York dealer 
for the purpose of advertising his firm, and 
any special sympathy with his loss may not be 
called for. But the principle, of course, remains 
the same, and the ignominy of our national atti- 
tude toward works of art is forcibly illustrated in 
such conspicuous cases as those of the “ Angelus ” 
and Rembrandt’s “ Gilder.” We believe that the 
duty upon the “ Gilder ” was not refunded, although 
“old masters’ are now admitted on reasonable 
terms, and it remains to be seen whether “ special 
legislation ’’ can be obtained for the admission of 
the “ Angelus” inbond. It will be urged that the 
picture was bought as an advertisement by a 
wealthy firm of dealers who will secure the desired 
publicity even though the picture be presented to 
some public institution. Every case of the kind is 
open to argument on one ground or another, and 
will be until chances for quibbling are done away 
with by the abolishment of the duty. Another sug- 
gestive feature of this sale is that, despite the decay 
of religious art, itis a picture of religious sentiment 
which has brought the highest price paid for any 
modern painting. It will be remembered that it 
was a religious picture—the Blenheim Madonna by 
Raphael, purchased a few years since by the Eng- 
lish Government—which brought the highest price 
ever paid for any picture, $350,000. | 


* 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
an account in another column of Mr. Moody’s plan 
of providing for the deficiency which at present 
exists in the supply of religious teachers for the 
people, both in the rural districts and in the great 
cities. We hardly need say to our readers that 
The Christian Union is heartily in sympathy with 
Mr. Moody in this movement. We believe that it is 
founded on a wise appreciation of the spiritual 
needs of the community. The deficiency in relig- 
ious teachers is both in quantity and in quality. We 
have not enough religious teachers for the needs of 
the people, nor have we the kind of teacher that 
is needed for certain phases of Christian work. 
Mr. Pentecost has shown very clearly that the 
number of preachers annually graduated from our 
theological seminaries is barely adequate to fill the 
places vacated by death, leaving no residue for the 
growth of population. But the pepeeency 3 in quality 
is even more serious. A four years’ academic course, 
plus a four years’ college course, plus a three years’ 
theological seminary course, is not the kind of train- 
ing needed for the work of an evangelist either in 
factory towns or among a scattered population in 
agricultural communities. Ministers thus educated 
—assuming for the moment that the collegiate and 
seminary course is the best practicable for the pur- 
pose—are needed to grapple with the questions of 
our time, both theological and sociological, to preach 
to men who have had somewhat analogous courses 
of education, and to be thought leaders in the 
church. But such a course partially unfits the 
student for certain phases of work equally indis- 
pensable to the moral welfare of the community. 
It creates wants which make it well-nigh impossible 
to live on the income of a mechanic or a factory 
employee. It creates literary and scholastic tastes 
which separate the student from the men and 
women to be reached. It makes a gap between 
him and them—a gap which no amount of personal 


sympathy can adequately bridge. We need in 
our great cities, in our smaller towns, and even in 
our country districts, men who have been educated 
with the education of the laboring classes, who think 
their thoughts, live their life, share their expe-_ 
riences, and have simply superadded thereto a 
deeper spiritual earnestness and that kind of 
moral and even intellectual culture which comes 
from a thorough familiarity with the English Bible. 
If Mr. Moody had been to college for four years, 
and to a theological seminary for three more, it 
would have spoiled him for his work; and he 
would have been simply a measurably successful 
pastor and preacher in some local church. 


* * 
* 


In Saratoga a vigorous crusade is at last being 
conducted against its gambling palaces. The news- 
paper which has taken the lead in this, the Saratoga 
“Union,” has, we regret to say, brought upon itself 
the enmity not only of those who immediately profit 
by the gambling, but of some of those who think 
they are benefited by the little driblets of patron- 


age which comes to them from the people whom 


the gambling brings to the town. The “Union” is 
forced to meet this argument by showing that while 
gambling brings a number of spendthrifts, who 
remain a few days, it keeps away many men and 
women with families who would come to spend the 
entire season. This argument seems to us to be good, 
but whether good or not, it is a disgrace to the pro- 
fessedly Christian people of Saratoga if they are 
willing to make a few dollars out of a trade which 
has been banished even from Germany, because it 
means the wrecking of fortunes and character. 
Upon this subject America is supposed to have 
taken higher ground than any other country. 
While in England a paper like the “ Spectator ” will 
take the position that the element of wrong in 
gambling only enters when one spends more in an 
evening than he would expend on any other form 
of amusement, people in America almost univer- 
sally hold that gambling is essentially wrong, being, 
as George Eliot describes it, an attempt to gain 
through another’s loss, and also being as a matter of 
experience one of the most dangerous of all passions 
to gratify. 


* 


The Constitutional Convention in Idaho, which 
has now adjourned, proposes a rational change in 
the jury system. In civil suits it would make the 
agreement of three-fourths of a jury sufficient for 
a verdict. This is the system already in force in 
California and Louisiana, and it is commended by 
the greatest law writers. Hallam spoke of the 
requirement of unanimity as “a preposterous relic 
of barbarism.” At the time the jury system was 
originated unanimous verdicts were necessary in 
order to protect the people against their rulers. 
They are not necessary in order to protect the peo- 
ple against themselves. In criminal cases they are 
well enough, because it would be a loss to the pub- 
lic as well as to the defendant if the latter is con- 
demned when his guilt is merely probable instead 
of certain. But in civil suits the property should 
go to him who is probably its rightful owner. The 
defendant has all the advantages which come from 
the delays incident to trial and re-trial, and also all 
those which come from the ability to secure the 
best legal services. To give him the further ad- 
vantage against the plaintiff that one man on his 
side shall outweigh eleven on the plaintiff's, is to 
protect the strong against the weak. 


* 


Those who accept the belief expressed by a pessim- 
istic friend of the writer that “ The world’s only hope 
now is that the Devil will lose from over-confidence,”’ 
are quite in the habit of bewailing the enervation 
of the minds of the younger generation, and the 
utter destruction of their literary sense, through the 
increased reading of trash. The “Commercial 
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Advertiser,” of this city, has inquired into the real- 
ity of this presumed increase. It has sent inquiries 
_ to the public librarians in different cities, and has 
received the uniform answer that the quality of 
reading done is continually improving, and that 
those who enter the university of learning in the 
lower grades of light fiction, soon work their way 
_ into the higher grades of history, biography, and 
travel. The coming contrast between our children 
and ourselves is brought out in a significant remark 
of the librarian at Indianapolis: “It is a common, 
everyday sight,” he writes, “to see a boy or girl 
pass proudly from the library with a book much 
beyond his years, to be followed some time later by 
their kind, tender mother or their hard-headed 
father with a very light novel.” The contrast thus 
reported between old and young is hardly more 
striking than that between the reading of girls and 
boys. Singularly enough it is in favor of the boys. 
Not only are they reported to be ‘“ more serious in 
their reading than girls,” but, what is more striking 
still, they are reported to read a great deal more. 
One librarian in a working people’s district in New 


York, reports twenty boy readers to one girl. 


* * 


In our Sunday Afternoon. department will be 
found this week the first of two sermons by the 
Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, of London, who is 
esteemed by many the most eloquent of London 
preachers. In connection with the publishing of 
these sermons our readers may like to read the fol- 
lowing extracts from a personal letter describing 
Mr. Momerie’s pulpit appearance and personality : 


‘*' The Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie comes from an old 
Huguenot family. His father, Rev. Isaac Vale Mummery, 
was a well-known Congregational minister, but the son, on 
taking orders, resumed the old spelling of the name. He was 
educated first at Edinburgh University, where he took an A.M, 
degree, and then at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1877 
he was first in the Moral Science Tripos, and was elected 
fellow of his college. He took his A.M. in 1881. In 1879he 
took priest’s orders, and was appointed Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, and morning 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital, and is a successor there 
of the well-known Sydney Smith. He has been given an 
honorary LL.D. by Edinburgh University, but never the 
title of D.D. : 

** He is a man of average height, weighing about 140 pounds, 
has a well-formed, but not large, head, with black hair, and 
asmall mustache. His voice is clear and penetrating, not 
specially strong, and slightly harsh, rather than melodious, 
but not unpleasant. It is completely in control, and intelli- 
gently modulated. If this, combined with his completely 
self-sustained manner, and his easy and graceful gestures, 
with a power to hold his audience with eager attention, 
would constitute oratory, he is one of the few orators in the 
Established Church. 

‘* He is fearless in the expression of his convictions, and being 
the broadest of Broad Churchmen, and a very advanced 
‘thinker, he follows his Master in preaching the truth so as to 
startle the minds of his hearers into active thought, while 
there is a marked mellowness and devotion of spirit which is 
very winning to the large number of hearers who closely fill 
the chapel of the Foundling Hospital.”’ ? 


* * 
* 


An electric railway has been devised by Mr. 
David G. Weems, of Baltimore, which, the inventor 
believes, will revolutionize the transportation of 
mail and express matter, and, perhaps, in time, of 
human beings also. A working model has been 
constructed on which a car, twenty feet long and 
two and a half feet wide, ironclad and pointed at 
the ends, has been made to run at the rate of two 
miles a minute. Mr. Weems proposes to construct 
(if funds and right of way can be obtained) a 
double-track road from New York to Chicago, on 
which such cars shall run at the rate of two hun- 
dred miles an hour. The power would be furnished 
by nine electric generators about one hundred 
miles apart. The road would be inclosed by wire 
lattice-work or fences; there would be no conduct- 
ors or brakemen ; the speed, stopping, and starting 
would be controlled by a despatcher with an elec- 
tric button under his finger. The movement of 
each train would be automatically and accurately 
registered. on a chart in the power stations. The 
slightest accident to a train or the presence of an 
obstacle on the track would shut off the connection. 


The inventor predicts that after his system had 
proved a success in carrying mail and freight, it 
could and would be applied to the passenger traf- 
fic, the only limit on the speed being the resisting 
powers of the train, while absolute safety would be 
secured by automatic appliances. If this predic- 
tion should ever come true—and, in view of what 
science and invention have done, it is impossible 
to declare what they may not do—the traveler 
could leave Chicago early in the morning, lunch in 
New York, spend the afternoon on Broadway or in 
Wall Street, dine at Delmonico’s; and reach Chi- 
cago again in time to retire at midnight. 
| * * 

GENERAL News.—In the legislative elections in 
Salt Lake City, last week, the Liberal (or Gentile) 
party carried the day by a majority of forty-one, 
an unexpected and important defeat to the Mor- 
mon power. The appointment by President 
Harrison of Professor W. T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., as Commissioner of Education, is one to be 
cordially commended by all friends of education. 
In the proceedings against General Boulanger 
he has been accused of sharing commissions with 
army contractors. A slight earthquake was felt 
in the Adirondacks on Saturday. The Czar of 
Russia will visit Berlin next week.——Mayor 
Grant, of this city, has appointed a committee of 
fifty-seven gentlemen, representing as many trades, 
industries, or professions, to act in preparing the 
way for the proposed World’s Fair of 1892. To 
these names he has added a list of forty-three 
prominent men to represent the city at large. 


A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


H ENRY GEORGE proposes to levy all taxes on 

land, on the ground that the land belongs to 
the people, and that therefore the value of the land 
ought to inure to the benefit of the people. To 
make this proposition simple, we state it here in a 
concrete form, and with certain legislation which it 
would or might involve, and invite our readers to 
consider it without prejudice. 

In the earth in Pennsylvania there are vast stores 
of mineral oil, which is of great value to the world 
for illuminating purposes. A great corporation has 
been organized, known as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which has gotten possession of this oil, and 
has made and is making for its stockholders fabu- 
lous fortunes by refining and selling it. There is 
no question that this corporation ought to be paid, 
even liberally and generously paid, for the energy 
and enterprise manifested in boring the wells, laying 
the pipes, carrying the oil to the refineries, refining 
it, making it fit for use, and carrying it in conven- 
ient form to the people who need it. But the oil 
itself, as it exists in the great reservoirs in Penn- 
sylvania—does that properly belong to the Standard 
Oil Company or to the people of the State of Penn- 
sylvania? Mr. George replies, to the people of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and his argument is very 
simple. The Standard Oil Company did not make 
this oil, nor store it in these subterranean reservoirs; 
therefore it does not belong to the Standard Oil 
Company. God stored it there—it is to be presumed 
for the benefit of his children, not for the benefit of 
the stockholders of the Standard Oil Company ; and 


a system which gives the value of it exclusively to 


the few, and compels the many to pay for what by 
divine right belongs to the many, is an unjust sys- 
tem, and ought to be abolished. The public ought 
to pay the Standard Oil Company for all the Com- 
pany has done and is doing to make this oil avail- 
ble, but this is all for which the public ought to 
pay. ‘This, as we understand it, is the claim of 
Henry George applied to a specific case. 

Now suppose the people of the State of Penn- 
sylvania were to adopt this view of the case, what 
could they do to give it practical effect? The 
LegisJature could appoint a commission to ascer- 
tain what is the fair value of the works which the 


Standard Oil Company has established ; what are 
the expenses to which it is put in carrying on its 
works; what would be a fair compensation to make 
for the energy and enterprise it has shown, and 
the benefit of which is so largely reaped by the 
community ; and what are its gross receipts. De- 
ducting from its gross receipts a fair interest on the 
capital involved, and a fair allowance for expenses 
of operation and services rendered, all the rest, 
as representing the actual value of the crude oil 
annually drawn from the earth, could then be 
levied as a tax and collected by the State from the 
Standard Oil Company. In this way, though the 
people of the world would not get the value of the 
crude oil which belongs to the people and not to 
the few, the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
would get that value. If the Standard Oil Company 
should attempt to add to the price of the oil in 
order to compensate themselves for the tax, the 
State could add to the tax whatever the com- 
pany had added to the price. 
Oil Company should attempt to shut down 
on the supply the price would rise, and the State 
would meet this increase in value consequent upon 
a diminished supply by an equivalent increase in 
taxation. The principle to be applied would be 
this: Not an adjustment of taxation on the basis of 
protection afforded and benefit given by the State 
to the Standard Oil Company, but on the basis 
that the oil in the ground belongs to the State, 
not to the corporation; and that, therefore, after 
the corporation is fairly paid for the money, and the 
labor, and the skill, and the risk involved in getting 


that oil out of the ground and making it ready for” 


market, the rest of the value—that is, the worth to 
the world of the crude oil in the ground—belongs 
to the State, and may be collected of the corpora- 
tion in the form of taxes. 

Is this just? Is this practicable? Does the 
crude oil in the ground belong to the Standard Oil 
Company or to the people of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? We submit these questions to the consid- 
eration of our readers, and should be glad to re- 
ceive replies from them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


What security is there that one will arrive at the truth of 
the teachings of the Bible, in view of the fact that at 
different periods of the world’s history, and at different 
times and by different men during the same period, different 
conclusions have been reached as to those teachings ? How 
do we know but that in the future discoveries will be made 
which will oblige us to change the conclusions we may now 
reach, however honestly and sincerely we may now seek tu 
know what is the right, as discoveries of comparatively re- 
cent date have changed the conclusions of the past ? 


HE object of life is not a knowledge of the 

truth, but development of character. Truth is 
instrumental to the development of character ; so, 
often, are errors. We acquire wisdom by our 
mistakes as well as by our successes. Wisdom is 
better than learning; and the wisest man is not 
the man who has made no mistakes and fallen into 
no errors. The theological problem is not to 
have correct ideas about God, but to come into 
personal acquaintance and familiar fellowship with 
him ; and we come into this acquaintance by seek- 
ing. The world learned more of the true character 
of God, drew nearer to him, as the result of the 
long debates between the Arians and the Athan- 
asians, than it would or could have done if it had 
been given direct from heaven a perfect creed 
about God, to be accepted without questioning. 
We learn by our questioning. Questioning is 
plowing; and the soil must be furrowed before 
the seed can be sown. Character has been devel- 
oped more by studying the heavens than by 
the knowledge which that study has produced. 
Every teacher recognizes this. If not, she would 
not require her scholars to work out their prob- 
Jems for themselves, but would let them look in 
the key for the answers. It is not at all im- 
portant that the child should know how much 
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money the farmer made who sold twenty-five bar- 
rels of apples at $3 a barrel, and eighteen barrels of 
apples at $4 a barrel; but it is important that he 
should possess the kind of thinking machine that 
ean find out. In the physical realm the mill exists 
for the grist that it grinds; but in the intellectual 
realm the grist exists for the mill that grinds it. 
The prize consists in working out the problem. It 
is exercise that makes muscle, and it is exercise that 
makes faculty. Whether Harvard or Yale win the 
boat race is not so important as that both Harvard 
and Yale should have the muscle that can win a 
boat race. It is not very important that we know 
whether there is a future probation or not; but it 
is very important that we have the spiritual sym- 
pathy that shall prevent our being indifferent to the 
' spiritual future of our fellow men. 

In brief: nothing is infallible ; neither church, 
Bible, nor the individual conscience. That is nota 
misfortune ; it isa blessing. If we had an infallible 
teacher we should all be lazy. We might have 
more but we should Je less. We should possess in- 
formation but not wisdom ; we should have correct 
creeds but no faith; we should possess right opin- 
ions but not character. Indiscriminate charity im- 
poverishes the soul, whether it be loaves and fishes 
or truths that are given. The wise father makes 
his children answer their own questions if they can ; 
and often requires them to wait for the answer till 
they can. He lets them err and learn by their 
errors. This is God's method of dealing with his 
children. 

“Tf thou seekest her as treasure, and searchest 
for her as for Aid treasure, then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord and jind the knowledge 


of God.” 


DIVINE DISCONTENT. 


NE of the universal facts about this life is that 
no one is at rest in it; a fact which, according 
to the interpretation which we give it, is either 
glorious or infinitely pathetic. If this life is all 
that men are to live, if the work that comes to 
them here is all that they have to achieve, and the 
joys they secure here are all that are ever to fall 
to their lot, then their restlessness is full of infinite 
sadness. But if, on the other hand, this life is part 
of something larger than itself; if its work and its 
joys are prophetic rather than complete, then the 
restlessness of men becomes prophetic. Certain it 
is that from the beginning of time all men and 
women who have had the full equipment of manly 
and womanly strength and vigor have been seekers 
for something which they did not possess. None 
of them has ever been content with that which fell 
to his lot; none has ever been perfectly satisfied 
with the condition of things which surround him. 
In all modern history there is nothing more signifi- 
cant than the record of the early discoverers and 
explorers of this country. They were all seekers; 
men who were longing for something which they 
did not possess; who were lured on by something 
which they had not seen. Some sought freedom to 
carry out their own purposes and live their own 
lives; some searched for gold; some were filled 
with thirst for exploration. Ponce de Leon was 
eager for the fountain of youth; Cartier was filled 
with delight, but still unsatisfied, when he sailed 
up the St. Lawrence ; Champlain rejoiced when he 
came upon the beautiful lake that bears his name ; 
LaSalle’s discovery of the Ohio only made him the 
more eager to find the Mississippi ; and Marquette’s 
voyage down the Mississippi was made while he 
was conscious that the hand of death was on him. 
These men were simply types of a whole generation 
of eager seekers for freedom among the new terri- 
tories ; men who braved all the possibilities of disas- 
ter, who endured all privations, and who frequently 
died like martyrs that they might secure something 
which they did not possess. 
But these eager and illustrious seekers are not 


exceptional men ; they stand for all men and women 
of any energy of nature. There is not one man or 
woman under whose eye these lines will fall who 
does not desire something not now possessed, who 
is not pushing forward to the attainment of some 
end still in the future, who is not enduring, suffer- 
ing and working for some purpose which is invisible. 
No one is at rest, no one ever has been at rest. All 
the sign-boards of life point-onward. If men look 
backward, it is only that from the past they may 
derive some wisdom that shall aid them in the vic- 
tories of the future. This restless impulse is no 
thoughtless discontent with present conditions, in- 
volves no revolt against the facts of life; it simply 
means that in every soul there is an impulse which 
impels onward, which makes one conscious that the 
greatness of life is still in advance, and that there is 
nothing here adequate to one’s need or capacity. This 
restlessness which pervades all society, which gives 
birth to all progress, is an evidence of the presence 
of God in the soul of men—is a clear and impressive 
prophecy of the larger life into which the faithful 
souls are to come. It is said in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of one of the most illustrious companies 
of men and women whose names have ever been 
catalogued, and whose lives were remarkable for 
great surrenders of present comfort for some fu- 
ture good, that they who do these things plainly 
declare that they seek a country. Not one of them 
was able to rest and find complete satisfaction in 
the life that surrounded him ; they were driven for- 
ward by a great desire for something higher and 
better, and as the light of the sacred story falls 
upon them we see that their faces are turned 
heavenward, and are aglow in the midst of the 
darkness of their times with a supernal radiance. 
There is a discontent which is unwise and unfruit- 
ful; but there is also a discontent which marks the 
soul in which it resides as larger than all the 
works and the joys which surround it, and prophe- 
sies higher and more permanent things. This 
nobler discontent never means detachment from 
life, separation from the common work of common 
men. It means rather deeper sympathies, more 
unresting activity, a greater desire for service. It 
has been a notable characteristic of the great seek- 
ers of history that they have been men and 
women of large accomplishment; men and women 
who have spent themselves generously in doing the 
common work of life; who have identified them- 
selves most closely with the interests of their own 
time and generation; and who, in a pre-eminent 
degree, have made themselves the servants of their 
time and generation. The restlessness which in- 
disposes men to work, which takes them out of 
common life, is not the divine discontent, but that 
human discontent which earnest men and women 
are above all things to avoid. The divine discon- 
tent anchors men in the world, while it keeps them 
from being out of the world. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 
AN HOUR ON THE COMMON. | 


When we came to the park we turned from the 
roadway to the Common, and, although it was early in 
May, finding the sun hot, we sat down under the thin 
shade of asmall maple tree. The Spectator did noth- 
ing but watch what went on about him, taking such 
notes as were necessary to enable him to recall the 
things of interest that presented themselves. | 


The first sign of life, excepting a flock of sheep nde 


tured there, and so, in a way, belonging to the scene, 


was the advent of a tiny darning needle, which flew in- 
quisitively into the young maple blossoms. He took 
only a bob or two at them and then departed, probably 
convinced that they concerned neither his class, order, 
nor species. Looking down again, a robin was seen 
hopping over the grass. So much of him was con- 
cealed as to leave his dark head and lighter body with 
a certain resemblance to an old woman with a dark 
hood and light shawl. Just then some small fly of a 
characteristic poising flight passed, and in the distance 


could be heard the cricket-like chirping of some unknown 


bird. Looking for the bird, the watcher became sudden- 
ly aware of a single tiny violet hiding in the grass, al- 
most within reach, and by the momentary uncertainty 
of the discovery was convinced that the impressionists 
could advance no stronger proof of the identity in color 
between the grass shadows and the violet petals; but 
characteristic American scepticism immediately sug- 
gests the counter argument, that gazing upon green 
grass would make any neutral tint assume a violet 
tinge. The color sense being thus excited, takes notice 
of the tints of the surrounding landscape, and notes 
with all the pleasure of discovery that the prevailing 
shades of the spring foliage are pink and yellow quite 
as often as they are the expected green, typical every- 
where of “Salad days.” Returning to the lawn at 
the Spectator’s feet, his eyes catch sight of a small 
yellow maple blossom, mounted daintily as a topaz on 
the point of a grass-blade. While mentally thinking 
how remarkably odd it is that the blossom should be 
thus transfixed and buried, American Indian fashion, 
in suspension, to the observer’s surprise a second blos- 
som appears in precisely the same situation, within a 
foot of the first. Pleased by this additional proof that 
Nature scorns the doctrine of probabilities, the Spec- 
tator’s attention is attracted by the robin, who claims 
the prominence due to a vital existence by his rapid 
motion. As he gradually circles nearer, it is notice- 
able that his tactics are those of all wild natures—per- 
fect quiescence, followed by motions of extreme rapid- 
ity, energy and decision. : 

A musquito, as yet too young to have the true blood- 
thirstiness of his race, a bumblebee, who only buzzes 
because he is busy and cannot help it, and a blue-bottle 
fly, who buzzes because it bothers, and because he 
wishes to be impressive, now pass by in rapid succes- 
sion, bent respectively upon blood, honey, and carrion. 
As the Spectator notices their respective flights, a swal- 
low. snaps himself along in pulsating flight, high above, 
and is gone. While the eyes are fixed upward, there 
appears against the sky a saffron-colored, large, fly-like 
insect of deliberate flight. It drops into the grass, and 
is gone like the swallow. Another, like enough to be 


a brother, but too small to be of the same ipiticn, 


alights upon a grass blade still nearer, but is away like 
a flash before the head can be brought within examin- 
ing distance. One wonders how near an insect allows 
human beings to come, and how each insect decides, 
without an intellect, just when it is prudent to take 
flight ? That the calculation is a close one, no person 
who has organized a midnight musquito hunt under a 


‘netting can truthfully deny. A grasshopper’s crack- 


ling whir dismisses these reflections and suggests the 
more difficult question : When the grasshopper jumps, 
does he know where, and in what circumstances, his 
alighting will be ?—or does he take “ pot-luck,” there- 
by making his life one long series of surprise parties— 
a continual leap in the dark, leaving it all uncertain 
whether he is to become, the next moment, a viand or 
a banqueter ? Perhaps he goes on general principles, 
like the rest of us—and only leaps when he has to. 

Now flies begin to appear, and the grasshopper’s 
note is repeated at intervals— maybe now noticed only 
because they have just been thought of. Really, the 
Spectator begins to have a sympathy for these insects. 
We pity the sufferings of our Stanleys and Living- 


stons, our Greeleys and Franklins—but are they more 


unfortunate than the poor ant who plunges ahead, 
ignorant what new danger or enemy may rise from the 
earth, drop from the sky, or cross his path ? Lose 
your Stanley in a dense forest swarming with venom- 
ous beasts, under a sky full of flying dragons, in a land 
inhabited by colossal giant races continually tramping 
to and fro, and you will have something like a parallel 
to the lost ant crossing your garden lawn. Read and 
ponder upon the horrors of Dobson’s fish tyrant in the 
pool, and remember that such is, not the exception, but 


the rule of animal life. 


® 


An insect with wings moving so fast as to seem only 
a misty halo, but with body merely poised thereby, and 
going leisurely through the air at the swimming angle, 
must now be added to the already long catalogue of 


various modes of locomotion. Is not the uncertainty so 


plain in the motions of animals a strong evidence of their 
reasoning powers? The commands ef mere instinct 
would be despotic, and, in unchanged or virtually similar 


situations, would give rise to simple and decided actions. 


Take the case of a robin picking and jumping over. the 


% 
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lawn. His senses must report states of matter: a 
waving blade of grass, a trembling blossom, a scraping, 
a crackling, a whir: and from these he must argue 
reasons for a jump here or a dart there, a run to the 
right or a turn to the left. Granted that instinct 
might make him search through the grass, why should 
he tack and quarter about, with his head twisting and 
turning and examining? Why should he make mis- 
takes, as he so evidently does, at times? Catching 
sight of the lambs and sheep in the background, an old 
thovght comes back—a thought that all have and few 
confess, namely: How very awkward, ugly, noisy, and 
unattractive these untidy beasts are, and what a terri- 
ble discord their idiotic bleat is! Why will not some 
enfranchised poet say so? A strong temptation to say 
something in similar disparagement of the swan (which 
one can well believe to be a grown-up ugly duckling) 


is nobly resisted for fear of losing popular support. 


* * * 


Now, the Spectator is suddenly aware of a most 
judicial regard. The smaller species of saffron-colored 
insect has returned, and, balancing himself in a most 
uncomfortable attitude upon a bent grass stalk, is 
viewing us with the calm deliberation of a committee 
of one—first bringing one eye to bear, and then wheel- 
ing, “‘ without haste and without rest,” so as to bring 
both his bow guns to bear. He see-saws upon his 
perch and shows great coolness in making his recon- 
naissance; perhaps, upon making his report, he will be 
decorated for his valor. But suddenly we see that he 
is not alone. Another, in a straight line with the first, 
but about six feet away, is in precisely the same pos- 
ture. The blue-bottle fly comes back and buzzes across 
the grass. The robin has been reinforced by several 
comrades. One of the robins makes a quick run, 
catches something, and swallows it at a dash without 
consulting his physician. Why are wild animals seldom 

very fat? Is it because they never get too much to 
eat? And, if so, why isn’t that a good-enough system 


of banting ? 


A fly here passes, making a course somewhat like 
Horace Greeley’s signature. The robins seem to be in 
luck ; one just now took a short run, made three quick 
dabs, and then stood at ease in an attitude befitting the 
successful hunter who has dined upon his quarry. The 
saffron committee (who disappeared some minutes ago) 
_ now return, and resume their old positions almost to a 
dot. I wonder whether their report has been returned 
for further action, or whether we have been set down as 
characters who will bear watching. About the time of 
the committee’s return, the Spectator becomes tired of 
the non-resistance policy, and throws a small stick at 
them. They disappear for the second time—he would 
say forever, but fears to commit himself, lest one may 
drop down upon the paper as he writes. For Nature’s 
rule appears to be : “‘ Only the unforeseen arrives.” 


All these trifling happenings took place in one 
hour, and are but the few that could be noted 
down. If only the names of all animals were plainly 
branded on their backs, how scientific and valuable 
these random observations might have been! and how 
much less restful and delightful the Spectator’s morning 
might have been made ! 


RESTRICTIVE LICENSE IN BOSTON. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

( the 30th day of April last, eight hundred 
3 and seventy-eight liquor places in the city of 
Boston, which had been licensed during the preced- 
ing year, were obliged to close their doors under 
the law enacted by our Legislature in 1888, limit- 
ing the number of places that can be licensed in all 
the State except Boston to one for each one thou- 
sand of the population, and to one for each five 
hundred in Boston. 

Boston licensed 1,658 places last year ; this year 
it could only license 780. Fall River had about 
260 places licensed, and now has only 56. Lowell 
had about 300 licensed places, and only 64 are now 
licensed, and so on in all the seventy-five towns and 
cities which voted at the last annual election to 
grant licenses. 

_ As acorollary to the act limiting the number of 
licenses, the same Legislature passed another act 
increasing the fees for licenses, so that our hotels, 
which a few years since paid only $300 for their 
liquor licenses, now pay $1,800. The common 
victuallers, corresponding to saloon licenses else- 
where, were formerly $125; the holders of them 
have this year paid $1,300, 


In 1882 the total revenue received by the city 
of Boston from liquor licenses was $215,000; at 
that time about 2,600 places were licensed. These 
fees have been gradually increased and the number 
of places reduced, until last year, when 1,658 
places paid $640,000; this year 780 places pay 
about $900,000. 

Under the circumstances we do not feel that the 
liquor traffic, in defeating the constitutional amend- 
ment, has achieved a victory which should dis- 
hearten the friends of temperance. 

Many of the dealers who have been refused 
licenses endeavor to continue the business in viola- 
tion of law, and the whole traffic will make a de- 
termined effort to elect a legislature which will 
repeal these wholesome laws. Now, if never before, 
is the time when all friends of temperance should 
combine and organize to enforce the laws, and act 
unitedly in favor of the election of State officers 
who will firmly resist any backward steps. 

Whatever may be said of the advanced position of 
the temperance reform in Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, 
we feel that the old Bay State has taken high ground, 
and that the friends of the cause in New York, 
New Jersey, and other States must feel envious of 
our law, and the splendid temperance sentiment by 
which it is sustained. 

After three months of trial we find most of the 
places which were refused licenses either closed or 
devoted to the sale of other commodities than intox- 
icating liquor. The provision of the law which 
requires our saloons to make no sales of liquor be- 
tween the hours of eleven o'clock at night and six 
o’clock in the morning is observed as never before. 
It is now almost impossible to find a saloon open 
after eleven o’clock at night, and our streets become 
quiet and peaceful at a much earlier hour than those 
of other cities. 

We were a few years since accustomed to see 
nearly all our saloons open and doing business on 
Sunday in violation of the law. To-day it is impos- 
sible to find a saloon open in all Boston on Sunday. 
The hotels are permitted to sell to persons who 
have “ resorted to their houses for food or lodging.” 
This provision of the law is made to cover a multi- 
tude of sales of intoxicating liquor on the Lord’s 
day. But the saloons have been brought into obed- 
ience to the law. The great reduction of the traffic 
is working great good. The enactment and en- 
forcement of these restrictive laws gives the people 
confidence and hope for the future. Not many 
years will elapse before a still further restriction 
of this demoralizing traffic will be successfully 
made in this Commonwealth. 

Constitutional prohibition has been defeated by 
large majorities in several States ; but the people 
who voted against that method do not propose to 
allow the liquor traffic to pursue its deadly work 
unhindered. The Massachusetts plan seems a good 
one for other States to follow. 

L. Epwin DupLey. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH 
TOWARD PROPERTY. 


By HERBERT L. Osaoopn. 


Bos Christian church has never expressly 
taught any theory of the origin of property. 
It has usually accepted social institutions as it 
found them, and sought by indirect means to slowly 


mold them to its ideal. Much of its teaching, 


however, goes to support the view that labor, in the 
broadest meaning of the term, is the only source 
of property right. But this is not meant in any 
revolutionary or communistic sense. Private prop- 
erty, whatever its origin, has usually had the sup- 
port of the church. The members of the primitive 
church at Jerusalem threw their goods into a com- 
mon stock. Common funds were maintained by the 
congregations in the early centuries for the support 
of the poor. The heretics of the Anti-Nicene 
period, of the middle ages, in the time of the 
Reformation, very generally advocated community 
of goods, and many of the sects carried it into 
practice. The property of the church was, in a 
certain sense,a great common fund, whence its 
corporate needs were supplied. The monastic 
orders were thoroughly communistic. Nevertheless, 
the writings of the Fathers, the decrees of councils 
und of popes furnish no systematic attacks on pri- 
vate property, as it existed at the time. Expres- 
sions occur here and there which may admit of 
that interpretation, but such is not the burden of the 
teaching. Once, early in the fourteenth century, 
when the Franciscans, filled with the enthusiasm 
of their founder, even preaching the dogma of the 


poverty of Christ and the duty incumbent upon all 
to imitate it, the pope at first yielded and approved 
the doctrine. But soon after, 1324, a bull was 
issued condemning it as heresy, and thus the Catho- 
lic church tarned away forever from the temptation 
to approve of universal communism. The Protest- 
ant sects, especially those which have been influ- 
enced by the teachings of Calvin, have been strongly 
individualistic. | 

It is upon the use of property that the church 
has laid the greatest stress. This is the most im- 
portant part of her message upon the subject. It 
will be interesting to note what she has to say upon 
this matter, and also the varying prominence which 
has been given to this department of her teaching. 

The early church was possessed of an intense 
spirit of charity. The works of the Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, overflow with exhortations to 
almsgiving, to sacrifices of all kinds for the benefit 
of the poor and unfortunate. The idea of brother- 
hood, of fraternity, was continually enforced. The 
doctrine also of the essential equality of all men 
as the sons of God was never lost sight of. Finally, 
the infinite worth of personality, of the human life 
and soul, which was proven by the sacrifice of 
Christ on its behalf, fittingly crowned the message 
of love which the church was to spread through 
the Roman world. The pages of Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, are aglow with this spirit. The rich 
were told that they held their wealth as stewards 
of God, to be used for the benefit of the poor. 
The accumulation of large wealth was discouraged, 
as unfavorable to the Christian life. The superior 
advantages of poverty were the subject of frequent 
and enthusiastic descriptions. Thus the way was 
opened to the development of asceticism and the 
monastic system. ‘Thousands of the wealthy gave 
up their property and devoted themselves to the 
service of the church, and the care of the poor and 
sick. Hospitals and poor houses—and every mon- 
astery was in part such—were a peculiar Christian 
institution, never known in the world before. The 
doctrine of good works became thus one of the 
corner-stones of medizval theology. 

Closely related to what has been said was the 
early Christian notion concerning trade. Agricul- 
ture was the form of industry approved. Trade 
and commerce were viewed with suspicion, and 
Christians were discouraged from entering upon 
them because of the special temptations to avarice, 
dishonesty, and speculation, which were thought to 
be connected with these pursuits. The Council of 
Nicez forbade the clergy to engage in trade or in 
any form of secular business, and this command 
was repeated as often as the growth of the worldly 
spirit made it necessary. The church also bor- 
rowed from Aristotle the notion that money could 
not reproduce itself, and hence that traffic with 
money or its representatives was unproductive. 
From this arose the prohibition of interest-taking, 
or usury, which was enforced by the Fathers, by 
the decrees of councils and popes, was adopted into 
the Canon Law, and to a large degree controlled 
the economic policy of the middle ages. This doc- 
trine tended strongly to hinder the development of 
trade, the employment of money and bills vf ex- 
change, and the fixing of prices in the market by 
the free operation of supply and demand. The 
efforts of the church were ever directed toward 
such a policy as it was thought would best promote 
the moral and spiritual interests of all men. What- 
ever its faults may have been, there was nothing 
materialistic about the economic views of the early 
and medizval church. Furthermore, in harmony 
with the times, its ideal was the corporate form of 
property, permanent in its character, and guarded 
by a multitude of rights and limitations. St. Thomas 
Aquinas maintained that the object of the state 
should be to secure the common weal, and in this 
he was supported by the whole weight of ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

It thus appears that the church, previous to the 
close of the middle ages, was what we should call 
semi-socialistic. The theologians of those times 
would have stood aghast at the idea that self- 
interest. is, or should be, the only motive behind 
the economic activity of man. They knew nothing 
of the rule that one should always buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. Compe- 
tition in the modern sense of the term did not 
exist. The theory that labor—involving of course 
the laborer—is a commodity, would have horrified 
them. We can also easily imagine what they 
would have said concerning the idea that there is 
no connection between the ethical and the economic 
activity of man. Artificial monopolies, and all 
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schemes by which the necessities of men may be 
taken advantage of to obtain exorbitant prices, 
were unqualifiedly condemned. It was taught that 
the state was an organism, having moral ends in 
view. To develop men, rather than to accumu- 
late wealth, should be the object of society. 

However, the growth of the cities, the develop- 
ment of commerce, the introduction of gold and 
silver from the American mines, and, finally, the 
rise of the modern system of manufacturing, pro- 
duced changes which forced the Catholie church to 
cease its opposition to trade, and tacitly at least 
to recognize the new economic system. Luther 
and some of his co-laborers were in full sympathy 
with the medizval views of competition. But the 
overthrow of the doctrine of usury came from Pro- 
testant Holland. The Protestant clergy has, as a 
whole, weleomed the growth of the modern eco- 
nomic system and of the theories of the British 
economists to which it has given rise. 

Has the result been wholly beneficial? Until 
within recent years the Protestant denominations 
at least, if not also the Catholic clergy, have almost 
wholly neglected the social question. John Wesley 
said, toward the close of his life, that he scarcely 
remembered to have heard a sermon preached on 
the relations of wealth to the Christian life. Yet 
that was the time when the industrial system of 
England was coming into existence, with a train of 
evils which have furnished the modern socialists 
with the sole basis of their argument. The Char- 
tist movement caused a few men like Kingsley, 
Maurice, Robertson, to discuss social questions with 
something like the spirit of the early church. In 
this country the noblest utterances upon the sub- 
ject have come from two men who stood outside 
the orthodox communion, Channing and Theodore 
Parker. It is also worthy of note that the revival 
of the idea of humanity in modern times originated 
with the French skeptics of the last century. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times 
is the increased interest manifested by clergymen 
of late in the social question. The church has too 
often ignored the fact that we are living in the 
midst of an intensely materialistic civilization. 
The laboring classes are, to a large extent, alien- 
ated from the church. They cannot be won back 
by denunciation of Socialism, because it is a natu- 
ral product of existing evils. The extreme individ- 
ualism often preached in our pulpits and by the re- 
ligious press is false in theory and suicidal in policy. 
It partakes altogether more of the spirit of the 
world than of the spirit of Christ. The theory 
that perfect freedom of competition is possible, or, 
if it were, that social evils would cure themselves, 
has been exploded. Society needs for its regenera- 
tion the united efforts of all its best elements. The 
spirit in which the grave problems which face us 
are approached will have much to do with their 
favorable solution. Economists of the new school 
recognize clearly the work which the church must 
do in this matter, and are looking for its co-opera- 
tion. By this is not meant a revival of medizval- 
ism, but intelligent and fair-minded discussion of 
the problem as it is, with a view to the enlighten- 
ment of church members, and thereby to the re- 
moval of class antagonisms. If the employer is to 
become more humane and the employed less envi- 
ous, it must be through the development of the 
Christian spirit. If the church is ever to regain 
its hold over the masses, it must show a living sym- 
pathy with what is just in their cause. 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL VIEW. 
By H. W. Kerewrn. 


ies the discussion of educational questions, there 
is one class too little heard from. I refer to the 
secondary teachers in boarding-schools. Without 
stopping to detail reasons for the value of their 
opinions (or for their comparative silence), it is 
quite credible that gentlemen educated and in the 
work of education, dealing with pupils in the 
“‘ secondary ” grade, and living with those pupils in 
boarding-schools, are excellently fitted to form 
judgments of the success and shortcomings of the 
present “system.” While not unprejudiced as 
some outsiders are, they generally value outside 
criticism, are severe critics of themselves, and often 
hold and act upon sound principles of education. 
I do not claim to represent in any special sense this 
class of teachers ; but I think I can safely state one 
or two convictions which many such teachers enter- 
tain. In the first place, they value chiefly the 
moral element in their work. A great deal of 
“sush ” has been said and written on this subject, 


and gush is apt to be untrue. Spite of that, the 
moral element, using the word moral in its large 
and proper sense, 7s the chief element in education. 
Training and stimulating the imagination, widen- 
ing the boy’s human and intellectual sympathies, 
getting him to think from the particular to the gen- 
eral and to apply the general to the particular, in- 
forming his mind with truth,and making honor 
and faithfulness appear beautiful and desirable— 
this work many teachers make their chief work, 


whether the subject for the moment is the dative 


case or the complete quadrilateral. Let no one 
suppose that “religiousness ” and goodish talk take 
the place of geometry and Latingrammar. I mean 
that the view that education is merely an invest- 
ment for worldly success, that algebra and German 
and chemistry are so much equipment for the 
struggle for position, that the value of a school’s 
work can be estimated by the ratio of its eminent 
and wealthy alumni—this view is a mercantile and 
sordid view; many secondary teachers would call 
such an idea Philistine; and their object in every 
day’s work is to help the boy to thoughts and 
habits that shall be in themselves valuable. | 

It follows, perhaps naturally enough, that 
“ method” (which has become almost a cant word 
in the teaching profession) is not vaunted very 
highly in boarding schools. Some critics seem to 
think that such schools must be a good way behind 
the times. But occasionally we discover that there 
have always been successful, “royal” teachers; 
that, with the most unpromising subjects and old 
fashioned ways, boys and girls have been won to 
the intellectual life. And it seems more and more 
evident that the teacher is everything, and his 
method a tool in his hand. I do not believe that 
the instructors I speak of undervalue good methods ; 
but they perceive that good method is unconscious 
and characteristic ; it is a tool, but it cannot take 
the place of the workman. | | 

And along with this comparative indifference to 
the methods of class-work is a large and unpreju- 
diced view of the substance of the curriculum. I 
do not wish to imply that method and subject are 
matters of absolute indifference; but to hear the 
eager advocates of technical instruction, or of 
modern languages, or of science, or of the Greco- 
Latin classical course, one might suppose that if 
our schools could all be shaken up and the particu- 
lar set of studies advocated could be followed, then 
we should indeed have education. It is no more 
by any particular science or set of studies than it 
is by any particular process that true education 
is gained or given. Sensible men will agree 
that the subjects of a boy’s study should 
be in touch with his life and time; that the 
method should be such as to awaken and ele- 
vate his mind; but with a capable instructor there 


is not a subject in the secondary course from. 


Interest to the Iliad that does not meet those re- 
quirements. Secondary teachers are not uninter- 
ested in what shall be taught, nor in the technique 
of teaching it; they are not wholly satisfied with 
the present schedules of studies and text-books— 
far from it; but they are still more dissatisfied with 


the common notion and aim of education, and so. 
are more anxious to use well what they have to 
work with than violently to reform the curricu- 


lum. 

By speaking so exclusively of a certain class of 
preparatory teachers I have not meant to make any 
comparison between them and public school teach- 
ers. The views and aims of the latter class are 


more often made public than those of the private 


academy teachers, through meetings and in other 
ways. It is my opinion that some of the problems 
and questions relating to education are being practi- 


cally solved by academy teachers, and their ideas 
are worth more attention, both by the public and 


by the academy government, than 
receive. 


they generally 


By W. Lewis-JonEs. 


just been advanced a stage. 
ago Mr. Dillwyn, one of the most respected mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, moved his annual 
resolution in that chamber in favor of the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the Welsh 
Church ; and his motion was only lost by a narrow 
majority in a very full house. 


of its great leader. 


The Liberal party | 
voted solidly for it, with the conspicuous exception 
The absence of Mr. Gladstone 
from the debate and the division elicited a loud and 


somewhat angry outcry from the Liberationists. 
Welsh Liberals, especially, felt much aggrieved. It 
had been generally understood, ever since Mr. 
Gladstone in his famous Swansea speech last year 
discussed Welsh disestablishment, that the great 
man’s advocacy and vote had been secured on the 
side of religious liberty in the principality. When 
it was seen that Mr. Gladstone had shirked the de- 
bate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, the Welshmen and 
their friends did not attempt to conceal their dis- 
satisfaction. The close division on the motion in 
the House of Commons, and the unmistakable solid- 
ity and determination of his party henchmen, were 
subsequently not without effect on Mr. Gladstone. 
He went, soon afterwards, on a speech-making cam- 
paign in the West of England—a kind of faint 
echo of the celebrated Midlothian tour of ten years 
ago—and in one of his orations he stated that he 
was at last convinced that the public sentiment of 
both Wales and Scotland was overwhelmingly in 


favor of Disestablishment, and that in future he 


should be found both speaking and voting with his 
party. This declaration has been deemed satis- 
factory by the Liberationists. As a veteran and 
distinguished Non-conformist writes: “Mr. Glad- 
stone has crossed the Rubicon, guided by (1) his 
disintegrating tendencies (in the good sense), and 
(2) his spiritual independence. He has been in 
the transition state for a few years back, but his 
visit to the West has pitched him over.” Of 
course, the Unionists, and others “of that ilk,” 
scoff, and say that this is but another stratagem of | 
the “Old Parliamentary Hand.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with that tendency to impute motives which is 
his worst trait as a public controversialist, says that 
this: is Mr. Gladstone’s bribe for Welsh support 
of Home Rule. It is satisfactory, by the way, to 
find that Mr. Chamberlain voted for Disestablish- 
ment, although he could not refrain from dealing 
back-handed strokes at his old friends. 

Although the assurance of Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
port is so important to the Liberationists, it is felt 
that Disestablishment, whether it be in Wales or 
Scotland, will have to be carried though by other 
hands than his. Mr. Gladstone’s horizon is bounded 
by the settlement of the Irish question. If he 
lives to give Ireland Home Rule, he will undoubt- 
edly make his final bow to the public. Still, it is a 
factor of much moment in the advancement of the 
question to have obtained his moral support. Mr. 
Gladstone has long been and is yet one of the 
greatest props of the English Church. Hated 
cordially as he is by nine-tenths of its clergy, he is, 
without their knowing it, perhaps their most power- 
ful right-hand man. Much as he has had to with, 
and solidly as he is supported by, Non-conformists, 
Mr. Gladstone is above all things an Anglican. The 
splendid traditions of the English Church, and the 
pomp and the pageantry of its ceremonialism, have an 
abiding charm for his imaginative and emotional 
temperament. He is so pronounced a High Church- 
man that he is always accused of Romish leanings. 
That a statesman who has played so commanding a 
part in the stirring drama of his country’s history, 
and whio has exercised almost an unexampled in- 
fluence over his countrymen, should be so stanch 
a churchman, is a fact which cannot but have told 
immensely in favor of the Anglican Church. Mr. 
Gladstone. however, never lets his personal preju- 
dices stand long in the way of a pronounced expres- 
sion of public feeling. He first gave way on the 
Irish Church question, and he is now bowing to the 
unanimity of opinion in Wales and Scotland. He 
has not yet declared, and possibly will never be 
required to declare, in favor of Disestablishment in 
England. ‘There is no overwhelming demand for 
it in England. Nobody knows better than Mr. 
Gladstone the attachment of the average English- 
man to Mother Church. Mr. Gladstone never 
moves until he sees that the public demand for a 
reform is unmistakable. In England, at present, 


| the demand for disestablishment is not pronounced. 
| Ea?) > | At the same time, Mr. Gladstone’s declaration on 
PROSPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. | the Welsh question is bound to give an impetus to 
‘ || English opinion in the direction of religious 

| equality. 
Disestablishment question in England has 
A few weeks 


The disestablishment of the Welsh Church, how- 
ever, is assured, and that in the near future; and 
it is in Wales that the key to the entire position 
lies. The Welsh are essentially a nation of Non- 
conformists. Their religious history is nothing but 
a long arraignment of the State Church. ‘The 
Welsh Church” is a misnomer; it should be the 
Church of England in Wales. The force of the 
argument in favor of disestablishment in Wales 
lies in the fact that it is an effort after freedom 
from the domination of an alien church. The 
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whole history of that church proves how much out 
of sympathy with Welsh aspirations it has always 
been. Anglicans themselves are compelled to ad- 
mit the shame of the church in Wales. Every 
effort after progress, every attempt at national ele- 
vation on the part of the Welsh people, has been 
opposed by the StateChurch. The late Mr. Henry 
Richard, the apostle of religious equality in Wales, 
has conclusively shown in his different books that 
Wales owes every material stepin advance that has 


been made in its education and in the development 


of its national life to its non-conformity. This is 
proved by the admission which leading churchmen 
in Wales are continually compelled to make, that 
the Established Church cannot feel the pulsations 
of the nation’s life. Its adherents are mainly Eng- 
lish people who live in Wales. These facts have 
at last been brought home by statistics and indis- 
putable evidence to the mind of the Liberal Party 
at large, and Welsh disestablishment is now a 
main plank in the platform of the great party of 
reform. It stands behind the Irish question, ready 
to take its place in the van of the party’s pro- 
gramme. Disestablishment in Wales will lead at 
once to disestablishment in Scotland, and in due 
time to the disestablishment of the great English 
Church itself. It should be remembered, however, 
that there is an essential difference between dises- 
tablishment in Wales and disestablishment in Scot- 
land. Scotland has a genuine Scotch Church, a 
Presbyterian Church by law established. Wales 
has only a branch of the English Church. And as 
the Welsh dioceses are under the jurisdiction of the 
Archiepiscopate of Canterbury, the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church is a far more serious 
menace to the church in England than that of the 
Scotch Church. The abolition of the Establish- 
ment in Wales will mean the introduction of the 
thin end of the wedge which is to compass the same 
thing in England. 

Into the wider and more complicated question of 
Disendowment space will not permit us to enter. 
It is important, however, that the position of Lib- 
_erationists on this question should be clearly under- 

stood. In no way can it be better explained than 
by the attitude taken up by the promoters of the 
great Tithe agitation in Wales. The Welsh farmers 
—tired of waiting for parliamentary action, and 
driven by stress of circumstances to take, as it 
were, the work of disendowment into their own 
hands—have in many places refused to pay tithes, 
unless extracted from them by force. This policy 
has more than once led to serious rioting ; and the 
strange spectacle has been witnessed of the revenues 
of a Christian church being collected under the 
_ protection of a squadron of military with bayonets 
fixed. Now, these farmers do not cry for the 
abolition of tithes; neither do they, as the advo- 
cates of the church so often assert, want their own 
dissenting churches to profit at the. expense of a 
robbed Establishment. What they demand is the 
- nationalization of tithes—their devotion to objects, 
such as education, of a purely national character. 
The day has now gone by for what Sydney Smith 
called “ruling men’s consciences by act of Parlia- 
ment.” The march of opinion would not now 
tolerate the endowment by the State in any new 
country of any one religious denomination. And 
the Church of England has by this time ceased to 
be anything but a denomination. When it was 
first endowed, it was endowed with the idea of its 
being the one visible and only church of the nation. 
‘When the cburch has ceased to be national, it is 
only fair to demand that the money once devoted 
to national purposes should be reclaimed from 
sectional use. If we cannot agree in its re-applica- 
tion for national religious purposes, let it then be 
applied for some philanthropic object in which the 
nation at large shall be interested. This is the 
argument of disendowment. It does not propose 
to touch the private endowments of the church any 
more than those of any other denomination. But 
it claims the nation’s right to re-dispose of the 
public endowments—for, in spite of what Anglican 
advocates may say, there are enormous public en- 
dowments—to which the church, by its dwindling 
popularity, has lost its title. That events will 
come to this pass it requires no prophet to foretell. 
The Liberal party has ever had a fatal power of 
carrying to a successful issue every reform it has 
set its heart on. But Disestablishment in England 
will not come for sometime. It requires a healthy 
ripening of opinion within the church itself to 
bring it about. When the best minds in the church 
itself have come to see, as they are coming, the 
beauty and the energizing qualities of voluntaryism, 
the great change will be peaceably effected, 


THE SHAH IN HIS ANDEROON. 
By Fannie N. BENJAMIN. 


HE Shah of Persia is an Oriental; therefore, 
to be wholly fair, he should be criticised from 
an Oriental stand-point. Intelligent and patriotic, 
kindly by nature and courteous by instinct, Nasr- 
ed-Deen Shah is haughty and reserved naturally 
in his official and diplomatic relations. It is only 
in the seclusion of his home, or anderoon, that one 
meets him as a gentleman and a man of the world. 
We were invited to the winter palace of the king 
on a certain day in 18— to an annual féte—an oc- 
casion of importance, when invitations are ex- 
tended to families of most of the Persian nobility, 
and sometimes to others in favor at Court. It is 
on this occasion that the daughters of families of 
rank are first presented to the Shah. 

Passing through handsome suites of rooms, we 
came at length to a hall of vast extent, where were 
assembled two or three hundred ladies richly 
dressed. The mothers and daughters wore alike 
short silken skirts, long-sleeved jackets of velvet or 
brocade, richly embroidered, and a gauzy head- 
dress, with a light scarf or mantle which could be 
wound about the person, half-vailing the rounded 
limbs. It must be remembered, this short, fluffy, 
indoor dress is not seen by other gentlemen than 
those of one’s own household, except on great oc- 
casions when the Shah is present. 

We had in no way satisfied our desire to study 
the faces of the pretty débutantes—to say nothing 
of the maturer beauty—ranged along the long hall, 


when the Shah entered through the wide portal at 


the farther end. From the first a certain majesty of 
demeanor denoted the descendant of a long line of 
kings. A woman of fine proportions and queenly 
bearing walked with him; and, as they stopped to 
converse with different groups of ladies, she pre- 
sented new-comers to the king, and often joined 
with graceful tact in the conversation. 

As they came nearer I had opportunity to study 
well the person of the Shah. He is tall and well- 
built, with fine, strong features, the skin not darker 
than that of the Spaniard or Italian, and of the 
same pale olive tint. The eyes are fine, and the 
hair straight and dark. There is not the slightest 
suggestion of the negro in the Persian type. It is 
more like the Italian, in the cast of the features* 
and general coloring, than any other I have ever 
known. 

The Shah seemed pleased and interested to meet 
American ladies, and, while he was speaking, re- 
garded us a little curiously, though not at all dis- 
courteously. He expressed a polite wish we might 
be happy in Jran, regretting, at the same time, 
that we might miss much that we had left behind. 

We spoke of our interest in his country and peo- 
ple, and assured his Majesty we should regret noth- 
ing save our friends—and perhaps the music. 
“ Ah!” he said, quickly, “you enjoy music, then ?” 
Forgetting Court formalities I asked if his Majesty’s 
tastes were musical, and if he ever attempted to give 
expression to them. He replied, with a half sigh, 
“ T have little time to give thought to music, but I 
like it ;” then he added, kindly, “I shall be glad to 
see you again; there are many things I should like 
to ask you of your country.” He passed on now to 
other ladies who were awaiting the royal presence. 

It is the custom of the Shah on this occasion to 
give a paternal pat on the cheek to the young beau- 
ties who best please him, and this is an honor long 
to be remembered by the Persian “ rose-bud.”’ 

We were told the Shah seldom spoke to foreign 
ladies at this féte more than once, and we did not 
expect to see him again. A half hour or so after- 
wards, however, as we were passing through a large 
room opening upon one of the courts of the palace, 
we saw the Shah standing at an open window with 
his favorite wife—the Anisa Dowleh—throwing sil- 
ver coins to the crowd of female attendants outside. 
When he saw us he sent to invite us to join them, 
and explained the custom at this féte of throwing 
coins, directing our attention meantime to the 
scramble outside, which seemed greatly to amuse 
him. We laughed over the fun for several mo- 
ments, until our hostess, the third wife of the king, 
came to invite his Majesty to a private room where 
refreshments were prepared for him. The Shah 
of Persia, like the Pope, is always supposed to eat 
alone. While they were absent,the son of our 
hostess (the Minister of War) approaching, we im- 
proved the occasion to express our delight at our 
entertainment, and our regret that we must now 
beg leave to depart. He said he would summon his 
mother, and soon returned with a message that the 
Shah desired us to remain longer, as he wished to 


speak with us again. The wish of the king being 
equivalent to a command, we attended his pleasure. 

The Shah walked slowly toward us, beckoning us 
also to approach, and when we met he at once com- 
menced speaking of America. - 

“T wish to visit your country so very much,” he 
said. ‘Tell me about your life and customs.” 

I spoke briefly of some things I thought most 
likely to interest the King. He then asked about 
polygamy in the United States, which he pro- 
nounced *“ poly-gam-y.” I told him of Utah, of its 
wealth, its schools and churches, etc. He asked 
the number of wives permissible among Mormons, 
and when I told him I believe, Brigham Young had 
upwards of forty, he seemed much amused, and, 
turning to his companion, said, * Ah! you see!”’ as 
though he had before discussed the matter with her. 

Throughout the conversation, which was in 
French, the Shah evinced the most intelligent in- 
terest in our institutions, educational and social, 
and his manner was high-bred and kind. At part- 
ing he expressed a desire we should sometime pass 
a day at the palace, and said he would send for us, 
adding, pleasantly, “I am interpreting for my 
queen’ (the Anisa-Dowleh, who still leaned on his 
arm). He added, “As it is the custom of the day 
to give coins, will you accept these as a souvenir ?” 
taking from his pocket two large gold coins with 
the head of the Shah impressed on one side. I 
afterward had these coins encircled with turquoise 
of some size, and wore one of them as my only or- 
nament when I next met the Shah informally at 
the palace. : 

We passed part of the day with the “ Anisa 
Dowleh”’ just before our departure from Persia. 
The aunt of the Shah, a very interesting woman, 
was invited to meet us. 

These ladies of rank were noticeably unostenta- 
tious and naive in manner. Their dress was ex- 
tremely elegant, but without superfluity of orna- 
ment. The skirt of the elder had a simple hem of 
rich embroidery, her only jewels a long chain of 
solitaire diamonds. 

The face of the Anisa Dowleh indicates a cer- 
tain nobility of soul that impresses even a stranger. 
Her manner is kind and dignified, and so sympa- 
thetic that the guest is quickly put en rapport. 
The dress she wore on this occasion had a quiet 
elegance that made it seem a part of the queenly 
personnel. A jacket of deep blue velvet was but- 
toned with solitaire diamonds, the only other jewels 
worn being a ring and coronet of large, flawless 
sapphires, and her vail (or chuddeh) fastened by a 
long chain of pearls of. unusual size and beauty. 
The expressive eyes of this interesting woman in- 
dicated a nature at once deep and generous, and I 
found myself greatly attracted to her. 

The conversation of both the Princesses was in- 
telligent, evincing much interest in affairs outside 
of Persia, a desire to travel, and the longing for a 
broader outlook. | 

The reserve with which the king surrounds this 
favorite queen renders it but poor return for royal 


hospitality to describe more particularly the entour- 


age and conversation of the Anisa Dowleh.' Suffice 


it to say that all I heard of her fully corroborated 


my first favorable impression. 

His Majesty the Shah entered just as we had fin- 
ished our déjewner, coming in unannounced from 
the balcony in front of our table. 

How shall I picture in words the difference in 
manner between the Shah at Court and the Shah 
in his home ? 

I had met him but a few days before in the 
presence of the full diplomatic corps, upon special 
invitation, just after the annual races. 

The stately figure, his haughty, severe expression 
of countenance, the reserved and formal manner! 
Now all was changed. No gentleman of the salon 
could have crossed the threshold with a manner 
more easy and debonnaire. When he addressed us, 
his phrases were no longer stilted or formal. He 
talked easily and pleasantly of our stay in Persia, 
expressing his surprise and regret at our unexpected 
departure. 

“This convinces me,” he said, “that you do not 
like us.” 

I tried to explain that in our country there were 
two great political parties, and at present “the 
other’ was uppermost. 

He asked many questions upon political matters, 
and again referred to his desire to visit the United 
States. 

‘“‘Tf it were not for crossing the Atlantic I should 
certainly go to America on my next visit to Europe,” 
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he said with emphasis. “I desire to study your 
institutions and to meet your people.” 

I assured his Majesty of a warm welcome from 
Americans, and of the sincerity of the friendship 
of the United States for Persia—suggesting that, as 
he well knew, we had no selfish interests to serve. 
A grave look crossed his face. . . I had often re- 
marked that curious expression, as though there 
was an underthought of sadness amid all the pomp 
that surrounded him. He said, “I understand,” 
emphatically. “I have heard you are most lavish in 
hospitality in the United States. I wish very much 
to go there, but it is far, very far from Iran, and—” 

He did not conclude, but a look of anxious thought 
crossed his face which it was not difficult for one 
living in the East to interpret. 

Afterward the conversation assumed a more per- 
sonal character. I feel at liberty to relate only 
such part of it as will give an idea to Americans 
of the warm sympathy and interest the Shah of 
Persia has always expressed in the United States. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


By Marion A. THAYER FARLEY. 


Scorn not the love which sweet surrender makes 
Of all its hopes, its trusts, and questionings ; 
Smile not at faith which, e’en though suff’ring sings, 
And bears its burden with such strength as takes 
The martyr to his dvom ; and yet awakes 

At each next call of love, as if on wings, 

To smoothe the path, to wrestle with the stings 
Of baffling cares, while heart and spirit aches. ° 
Ah, say not love is vain, who have not known 
The life which lives but in another’s life ; 

Nor cast aside a rose that is full blown 

Because the bud was sweeter before strife 

Of mind and storm had marred its beauty rare, 
But left its heart, true, firm beyond compare. 


A CRITIC OF THE SIERRAS. 


By CHARLES HowArRp SHINN. 


AM reading “Rab and His Friends” again. 

A sprig of sequoia from the Californian Sierras 
makes me think of Old Tom, the Tuolumne pros- 
pector, to whom I lent the book one summer. I 
know very little about his life, but I am sure that if 
the right person could walk at his side in his long 
tramps, or dwell with him in his lonely cabin, the 
world might have a new, wise, and true book, woven 
out of the old miner’s ideas of men and things. 

Old Tom used to work in his little mining claim 
until he had a few dollars to spare. Then he 
saddled up his mule and took a long prospecting 
tour, or went on a long hunt, or went camping with 
botanists and geologists. Before winter he re- 
turned with provisions and some books, and settled 
down for four or five months in his cabin among 
the snow peaks, to read, hunt, and hibernate. 

The old man had many interesting habits, and 
one of the most startling to people who rode by his 
door was his method of passing judgment upon his 
books. It was his custom to nail books that he 
hated or despised to the trunk of a giant sugar- 
pine that stood by his cabin, there to blacken and 
decay in wind and rain, snow and sun. He had 
doubtless seen “The Sheriff's Tree” in some of 
the mining towns, covered with notices, summons, 
delinquent tax sales, and other legal documents, 
but he greatly improved upon the suggestion. 
Each separate case of impalement was character- 
istic. Some books were open, others shut, some 
upside down, with their faces to the tree, as if cruci- 
fied with all imaginable contumely. 

After an unusually long period of stormy weather, 
which had kept the old man indoors, I rode up to 
his cabin and noticed that at least two dozen of 
the popular novelists and poets of the day had been 
newly transfixed to the pine, some with wooden 
splinters and some with tenpenny nails. It would 
be cruel indeed to name them, but justice to my 
old mountaineer friend demands the remark that 
in every case his brief comments went straight to 
the heart of the matter. The tree of sacrifice was 
loaded to a height of seven or eight feet with the 
melancholy remains of books impaled at intervals 
for more than twenty years past. 

“Were there any books left in the cabin?” I 
asked the old miner. 

“Of course,” he answered. “I’ve got about 
fifty books in yonder that it would be murder to 
drive a nail into. And every now and then I come 
across another real, live book.” 

The old man was in an unusually talkative mood 


that day. He sat down on a pine stump near the 
sacrificial tree and picked up a few of the fluttering 
leaves from the mass of literary wreck. 

3 I never meant to make such a show of this 
pine,” he said. “I don’t set myself up fora judge 
of books. But a good many years ago I was read- 
ing a story that a tourist young woman had left 
behind in the Yosemite. I read along nearly to 
the end, and it was muddy water all the way. At 
last it made me mad,so I takes a nail and axe, and 
drives it through and into the tree. ‘Rot there,’ I 
says; ‘I've passed my opinion of you !’” | 

“ Another time I picks up a book, and there was 
a big name on the cover, so I says to myself, ‘ Now 
you’ve got something,’ but when I was through I 
laid down the book and thought about it. There 
were eight or ten people in the story, but not one 
of them seemed to move of themselves. They were 
just jumping-jacks. When you lent me ‘ Rab,’ the 
other day, I found that Ailie was a real, living 
woman. An Englishman once gave me a great 
wandering book called ‘The Egoist,’ and the Lord 
in it stood out in that sort of a way that you could 
hear every tone of his voice. Then, of quite 
another sort, a book I had about a newspaper man 
and his wife—a hard kind of a book for a cheap, 
shabby newspaper writer to get any comfort out of, 
I should think—had a girl in it, Marcia; Bartley 
Hubbard’s wife she was, poor thing, and she struck 
ine as flesh and blood ; coarse and foolish, but very 
real. There’s some mighty light stories that have 
breathing people inthem. A live butterfly is better 
than a dead grizzly, seems to me.’ 

“Then, still another time, I was reading a 
history. The fellow told a good story, too, and 
showed a vast deal of learning. But after awhile 
I dropped to his trick. He was talking about 
Indian slavery in the old Spanish days, and he 
quoted from lots of books, with foot-notes and all 
that. Suddenly I twigged him. I went into my 
cabin and got Arthur Help’s book on that subject, 
and it was plain in a minute. This fellow had cut 
Help’s references and quotations into bits, and used 
them as his own on almost every page. That was 
either lying or laziness, or both ; so up he went that 
afternoon.” 

“Tom,” I said, “have you ever taken down a 


book you had once nailed on your tree -—did you 


ever repent of an opinion ?” 


“T oughtn’t to say. Generally I manage to keep 


every book that I want to read again, or that does 


me good, or that I haven’t caught in some mean 
But one day I was 
reading a story in a magazine about a ‘ Little 


trick—and nail up the rest. 


Pilgrim,’ a woman’s experience after death. It 
struck me as the wrong thing to meddle with, and 
rather poorly done besides; still, I found it grew 


on me afterwards, and when, away over yonder, in 


a mining camp town, a woman, the wife of an old | 
pard of mine, was dying, I told her the story. She 


says to me, ‘That’s done me lots of good, Tom.’ 
When I came back, I took down the magazine, and 
put it away in the cabin.” 

Old Tom leaned back, and gazed at the giant 


pine, with its girdle of tattered, withered leaves of 
books hanging about it, half lost in the crevices of 
Forty-five feet 


bark and the massive buttresses. 
in girth, two hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height, the great tree rose into the sunlight. How 
small and foolish seemed all these written tales and 
histories, past which living rivers flowed to the 
farthest boughs, and over which all the birds of 
the forest sang their living freedom in triumphs 
continual! Suddenly, as if I had wakened out of 
a dream, the strength of the vast, calm life of the 
great pine, contrasted with all the futile, feverish 
human expression that lay waste at its feet, grew 
deep and deeper into my consciousness. 

* When I was younger,” said old Tom, following 
my glance along the superb pine-shaft, “I used to 
take loads of comfort in driving a spike through 
any unfortunate, specially poetry, which I hate, 
except when it runs fresh and deep, like the wind 
sweeping through the pine-tops. But after a while 
I began to be sorry for them, they do look so small 
beside that tree. People come up here and say, 
tis a dreadful waste of books, nailing them up out- 
doors. There was a man from the valley came 
here once, and found his own book posted up. He 
tears it off, and he says, ‘What’s the matter with 
my novel? All the critics praised it !’” 


Old Tom rose at the recollection and stood up, | 
gazing at the pine. “I told him, there was the | 
tree, and there was his book—to go and look at 
them together, and see what he thought of his 
story. I don’t think he ever caught on to my 
notion, but I reckon you have.” 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER VI. 


TWICE CAPTURED. 


T was October, 1879. 
Into the Carlisle Barracks, which had seen the 
soldiers of the Revolution, and where soldiers of 


the War of the Rebellion had been quartered, there 


was pouring a new life. Suddenly, it had become 
one of the theaters of a new war. For another 
“ irrepressible conflict’ pressed upon America, the 
race battle. 

In the thick of this battle had come a soldier to 
Carlisle, and with him men and women in the high- 
est sense soldiers also. 

Here, too, was the enem 

For in the years that had tittowed the surrender 
of the Cheyennes events had lent a shaping hand 
to this soldier’s thought, in the mysterious way which | 
environment has of falling in with character, and 
making up destiny. It had been still with the In- 
dians that he had had to do. Even at the time 
that circumstances had so blocked his endeavor 
that weariness and disgust had seemed about to put 
an end to it, the way had cleared, and outward 
duty reinforced the obligations that his insight had 
laid upon him. 

In this way was welded that indissoluble link 
between the worker and his work that is seen in 
every age; in this way the soldier and the Indian 
found their fate inextricably bound up together. 


There were the three years with the Indian prison- 


ers at the old fort in St. Augustine, and, after Flor- 
ida, the aspirations of a few of the young men for 
the better things of Eastern civilization had led to 
work at Hampton. And then had come work more 
distinctively Indian. In this way the old barracks 
at Carlisle came to be one of the battle-fields of the 
nineteenth century, a field of the conflict between 
humanity and savagery. All such battle-grounds, 
everywhere, are a portion of that great field of Ar- 
mageddon, 
‘“‘ Where good and evil as for final strife 
Meet dim and vast.” 

To Carlisle came Indians of all the ages fit to be 
sent to school, and in all states, from the ignorance 
and filth of utter savagery to the dawning intelli- 
gence that had come from brief contact with what 
was good in civilization. 

And first among them came the pupils sent by 
Agent Miles. 

When the soldier’s eyes ran over these ranks 
they fastened upon the face of a boy of twelve ; he 
seemed to have seen the child somewhere, The 
boy recognized immediately the officer who four 
years before had made him lose fear of his Pawnee © 
foes. And as he looked up he again lost fear of 
the foes from which more than once he had been 


| ready to flee—his own ignorance and shyness. 


From that moment he loved Carlisle. 

The Captain’s face also lighted when he had re- 
called the boy. The child’s presence was to him 
as if his idea had taken on an enduring substance. 
He felt a peculiar interest in him. He took note 
of his abilities, and looked forward to what he 
might some day do. 

After the boy had been to the school some time 
he went to the Captain one morning. 

‘‘Me no name,” he began, “no like name. Bull 
Bearer no good—no good. Me want name like 
white man; then I be white man some day. Me 
want name, Captain.” 

He got it, the Captain’s own for his first name, 
while Dunning, by which he had been called, was 
pushed forward to a surname. © 

This little fellow, like all others, became at last 
a big one. But with time he only learned better _ 
and obeyed better. | 

He was seventeen ; his five years at school were 
over. He was free to go back to the reservation 


and to the old ways of life there. 


‘‘T shall stay here,” he decided. “TI shall take 
my reservation out in Pennsylvania.” He knew 
what he should find in Pennsylvania, for every 


year of his school | fe at Carlisle, except the first, 


he had spent a part of the time in some home in 


Bucks County and he had made friends among his 
employers. 


But what had brought the story to Polly’s mind 
that morning ? 
_ Only the sight of a tall young Indian, erect and 


manly, with a face upon which lines of honest 
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thought were already traced, and a firm and free 
bearing. He had come from the boys’ quarters 
and gone in at the office door, and Polly had not 
_ been too busy with her musing to watch him as he 
went in and came out again. | 

This was Richard Dunning. For some reason 
he stood in her mind as one of the ideals of the 
Indian and his future. She wanted to know more 
- about him and what he was going to do. 

She had recognized him at once as the young 
man who at the Christmas party had picked up the 
orange for the girl beside him. 

‘Polly was not without curiosity concerning her. 
But at this time she had learned only her name. 


CHAPTER VII. 
POLLY’S RECEPTION. 


“Why can’t I do it?” asked Polly. 

“Oh, you can, by all means. Only, may I be 

there to see. Invite me, Miss Blatchley, won’t 
ou?” 

And Theodora leaned back in the hammock 
swung in the corner of Lance’s room and surveyed 
her questioner with a merry scrutiny, for she was 
curious as well as amused. If Miss Blatchley 
should fail, it was no great matter—she was not 
responsible for anything. But, considering all 
things, there was an intrepidity in Polly’s wish 
that interested her. If carried out, the worst 
would only be a stupid evening, and few mortals 
had reached the years of discretion without a prac- 
tical knowledge of what this was; even the girl 
before her must have had the experience, although 
she could not have been responsible for it, Theo- 
dora thought. 

‘Tf Lance will let you come,” laughed Polly, “I 
shall be only too happy. Now, Lance,” and she 
turned toward the window where sat her friend, 
who had made only one remark in the last quarter 
of an hour, “do stop scribbling for two minutes. 
Aren’t we worth listening to ?” 

“Tt’s not a question of listening to,” retorted the 

‘other; “‘it’s listening for. Pretty soon there will 
be a step on the stair, a knock at the door. I shall 
have to open it. There, on the threshold, will stand 
an Indian of the Indians, straight and grimly smil- 
ing. He will transfix me with his black eyes, and 
the single word his lips will utter, ‘Copy!’ will be 
enough. It will have the power of amagic spell; it 
will conjure up to my mind’s eye the whole force 
of printer boys, who are to be trained to industry, 
standing biting their thumbs in idleness through 
fault of mine, and echoing ‘Copy!’ ” 

*¢ Don’t we disturb you, then ?”’ asked Theodora. 

“Not at all. I’m only revising and, in certain 
places, copying. One doesn’t like one’s inspiration 
to look hitchy. But I sometimes like to have things 
- going on about me if I don’t have to be in them.” 

“ Brains must be fluid,” said Polly; “they have 
to be stirred before thoughts crystallize.” 

“Some people’s are watery enough,” ejaculated 
Lance, with a vicious score on the paper. 

“Ton’t be personal,” retorted Polly. “ But, 
Theodora, when can my Indians come ?” 

“Let me think. They’re engaged as deep as 
you are when you dance.” And she looked with a 
smile at the charming face opposite her as Polly’s 
dimple came out in answer. ‘There are the study 
evenings,” she went on, “the singing school, the 
prayer-meeting once a week, the Saturday evenings 
in the chapel. How many are you going to ask, 
and whom ?” 

“ Lance says that she shall have to borrow chairs 
for twelve. I wanted all who would care to come 
—a reception, you know; to have them come in 
groups and stay a little while and go, and then 
others come. Wouldn’t they do this ?” 

Theodora laughed until her listener grew very 
flushed. 

“Won't they come in groups?” she said. “Oh, 
yes. And stay a little while? Certainly. And 
others come? With pleasure. And then the first 
goaway? They will if you send them. The art 
of departure is a step beyond them—I mean, be- 
yond the greater part of them ; some understand it. 
Have a party, Miss Blatchley. Don’t begin with 
reception.” 

Polly smiled sagely. | 

“In spite of Shakespeare, there is a good deal 
in a name,” she said, “and a party seems for- 
midable to me.” 

_ “Poll, I didn’t know anything seems that,” 
interpolated Lance. 

_ “ Well,” admitted Polly, “ you know I mean that 
since I am only staying here it seems better. Peo. 
ple have receptions when they pass through a place 


—great people, that is—and I’m going to play I’m 
one of them. So, I shall have a reception and 
invite those who are not better engaged and want 
to come, and have only a dozen at a time, as Lance 
said I might.” 

“Really, Miss Blatchley, I wouldn't,” said Theo- 
dora, sitting erect in her earnestness. 

‘‘Qh, thank you very much,” answered Miss 
Blatchley ; ‘“‘ I know that your advice is good, but 
I’ve done it.”’ 

Lance flung down her pen and came forward. 
“You've done what ?” she cried. 

‘“‘ Just as you said I might, only in a different 
way. You said I might have an hour and a half, 
and that is exactly the time I’ve planned for; and 
you said I might ask twelve people, and that’s all 
I have asked—at once.” 

‘At once! Good heavens, Polly! What have 
you done ?” 

“* Why, I couldn’t ask some I had talked to since 
I came and leave the others out, so I have asked 
them all.” 

‘‘ And how many are there—thirty ?” 

Seventy-two.” 

Lance groaned, and then she began to laugh. 

“ Tt’s simple enough,” said Polly. “ You allowed 
me exactly the right number ; there are six instal- 
ments of twelve Indians each—a quarter of an 
hour to every instalment; that gives time for re- 
freshments, a minute for each of us to devote to 
each Indian, and three minutes apiece of every 
quarter, nine minutes, for contingencies. I’ve 
done with less time.” And Polly began to smile, 
then checked herself. 

“Did you ever marshal Indians ?” 

“‘ N—o, but—but the very spirit of Carlisle is 
that they are in reality just like other people. 
I’ve only fallen in with it.” 

“And you’ve done it pretty deep,” remarked 
Lance. | 

‘‘Minerva and Mentor will settle all this,’ ob- 
served Theodora serenely. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” returned Polly; “ and they’ve 
been, as the little boy said, ‘so awfully kind, sir.’ 
Let me show you my list. Here is just when each 
party comes and when it is to go. You see, the 
greater number of those in it have something to 
take them home then; that seemed a good way to 
arrange it. It will be a little batchy for a recep- 
tion, I know, but, of course, we must make some 
provision against Indian sense of leisure.” 

The arrangements went on. The evening came ; 
and so did the Indians. 

But before the arrival of the latter, Vesta, who 
had for the moment forgotten the event, came upon 
an errand, and was going away again directly. 

“‘I wish you would stay,” said Lance. 

“Qh, please do,” pleaded Polly, and the gray 
eyes looked into the blue ones with a mixture of 
merriment and anxiety in their depths. But ina 
moment her tranquility had returned. “ You shall 
have a chair,” she said, “and you need not talk 
unless you like.” 

‘Thank you,” said Vesta, smiling, and seating 
herself. She was watching Polly with an amused 
interest. 

A knock. 

“Theodora.” 

“ You are nervous, Miss Blatchley,” she said a 
few minutes later. “ You're thinking what if you 
should prove a modern Canute—what if the whole 
seventy-two should come at once ?” : 

*‘ N—o, no,” cried the girl, “ not at all, not in the 


least. See,” and she laid a steady hand on Theo- 


dora’s. “The only thing I am afraid of is that I 
don’t know English enough to talk with the 
Indians.”’ 

Vesta smiled comprehendingly. 

‘There is one thing about them,” she said— 
‘wherever you meet them, wherever you take 
them, you are never ashamed; they are always 
decorous. Many a time they have come in from 
the prairie and sat down at our table, and have 
always behaved well. They have even watched 
how we used our knives and forks, and imitated 
us.” 

The first arrival was a girl of eighteen, a Sisseton 
Sioux. Polly had always liked to watch her as, at 
the close of the evenings in the chapel, she walked 
across from her place in the choir and put herself 
at the head of the little girls and led them out to 
the music of the march, the others following in grada- 
tion up to the oldest. She was so straight, so lithe, 
so graceful. The little ones always went toward 
her with an alacrity that looked to Polly like af- 
fection, and she believed this more readily because 
she so often saw them elsewhere clinging to their 


leader and looking up into her face to catch the 
smiles that welcomed them. She came in now with 
a shy little girl in each hand and another follow- 
ing, their dark faces and black hair bringing out 
still more decidedly the fair skin and blue eyes of 
Bessie Ridgeway. 

Next came an Oneida, dark and brilliant look- 
ing, ready in smile, fluent in speech, unmistakably 
Indian. She also knew how to attend to the 
children well at what she felt were the proper 
times ; but now she was talking and laughing with 
one of the former pupils at Carlisle upon a visit. 
With a good grace he was lending the honor of his 
presence to Polly’s reception, although he secretly 
felt it rather youthful for his dignity, since he had 
been about so much among famous people and had 
not only been talked to but listened to by them. 
There was not a drop of white blood in his veins, 
neither was there anything of that reticence sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Indian. He 
was alert, self-conscious, and unquestionably tal- 
ented, devoted to the interests of his race, without 
forgetting their representative. There was some- 
thing of the Yankee and something of the politi- 
cian about him, and, altogether, he belonged to a 
class not to be limited by race characteristics. He 
had fine traits, and his history read like a romance, 
and his future had in it the possibility of help to 
his race. : 

The boy who followed these two was a tall fel- 
low, of a somewhat stout build, capable of talking 
when needful, but with a slowness in his words, 
except when warmed by his subject, which showed 
a certain diffidence, and perhaps, more than this, a 
reticence in turning his thoughts into words. But 
his faculty, for he had one, ran from his brain to 
his fingers, instead of to his lips. This was Philip 
White Hawk. Polly greeted him cordially. A 
few moments later she went to him. 

‘‘ There are some photographs on that table which 
I think you would like to look at,” she said. 
‘There are some of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world among them. I know you like build- 
ings. I will tell you what I know about them when 
I can.” But as she smiled at him and pointed out 
the pictures, she did not dream that she was to 
help him forward in the path in which he had al- 
ready put a slow but unwavering foot. 

Two girls followed. One of them would have 
passed anywhere as a dark-eyed beauty, without it 
being suspected that she owed the richness of her 
coloring to the dash of Indian red in her veins. It 
was not so with her companion, who had no claim 
to beauty, except to that beauty of character which at 
times glorified her eyes and gave exceeding sweet- 
ness to her smile. A little shyness seemed natural 
to her, but any call of duty or earnestness of feel- 
ing conquered it, and when the struggle was ap- 


parent it gave her a charm that was almost fascina- | 


tion. Polly clasped her hand warmly, and Vesta, 
calling her forward, began to talk with her. 

The last arrivals in the detachment were Richard 
Dunning and a young man, handsome, of good 
presence and courteous manners. With his greet- 
ing he delivered an apology sent by one of his 
mates, who could not come. Directly afterward 
he took the two plates from Theodora’s hands to 
pass to the guests. 

Instantly Canaqua, the Oneida’s companion, 
asked to be of service, and in a moment Polly felt, 
as she afterward put it, quite in society. A smile 
of satisfaction lighted Vesta’s eyes. ‘Of course,” 
she said. ‘ What do people expect ?” 

When these visitors had gone Dolores’ face sud- 


denly appeared in the doorway and vanished again ; . 


but not before Polly had caught, “ Don’t crow until 
you're out of the woods. Love’s labor hasn’t been 
quite lost, on that set, especially, since you can 
reckon up both the love and the labor by years. 
But that’s not the Apache style; don’t flatter 
yourself.” 

Yet it was an hour after this before Polly found 
herself insinuating to a group of her visitors that 
she was sorry she had not room for all at once, and 
having perceived this not understood, adding a 
‘‘Good night,” as emphatic as it was courteous. 

On the threshold, where she had gradually es- 
corted this group, she added the hope that the vis- 
itors would come to see her another time. 

A little round-faced boy, whom she had fre- 
quently seen in the office, turned about at this and 
looked at her, his eyes twinkling as he waited a 
moment for the better bestowal of his nut-meats be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he answered emphatically, and 
trotted off, followed by the laughter of his com- 


panions. 
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THE UTILITY OF ART. 


7 cultivation of grace of movement is con- 
fined almost exclusively to those who are to 
enter the professional, or amateur-professional life. 
That it has a place in the life of each individual 
because of its influence on health is recognized by 
few. A graceful carriage is necessary to the woman 
whé is to pose, to move before a critical audience ; 
but that that grace of movement is the result of a 
healthful, natural use of the muscles, is, unhappily, 
not recognized by the mass of people, who are trained 
to appreciate the result while indifferent to the 
cause. Whose ear does not respond to a well- 
trained voice, one that is flexible, responsive to every 
emotion? How many recognize in the result the 
simple, healthful, intelligent use of the vocal cords? 
How often are the nerves set tingling by a voice 
keyed to thinness like a worn-out violin string, or 
rattling in false tones like an untuned piano, or 


coarse and stridulous till thought of sex is lost to 


the hearer? Every false tone used acts upon the 
health of the individual, and many weak, sensitive 
throats, that shut the possessors in-door through the 
winter season, would disappear if the proper vocal 
chords were used in conversation. How many 
women suffering from nervousness know that if 
they would cultivate a low, even tone in conversa- 
tion, a direct influence would be brought to bear on 
the nerves. 

“Control your voice, and you will control your 
temper,” saysa wise man. Control your voice, and 
you will control your nerves, is the edict of modern 
physical knowledge. We know that more physical 
suffering comes from waste than from work. Know- 
ing this, is it not singular that we do not economize ? 

Take the matter of walking—how many women 
cultivate a leisurely walk, which is the first requisite 
of grace? No more is accomplished by a hurried 
habit, for the work of the world, the work of indi- 
viduals, suffers from want of thought. A hurried 
walk exhausts the nervous energies, the thought 
power, and just so much less is accomplished ; physi- 
cal grace is lost, physical power wasted. The matter 
of gesture is worth thinking of. Many women are 
extravagant in their physical waste of vital force in 
making gesture; the waste in gesture is usually 
accompanied by emphasis in conversation, the voice 
and gesture keep before the sensitive listener a trip- 
hammer wasting its energies on an empty anvil. Is 
there anything more tiresome than a voice that 
emphasizes every other word? And usually the 
offender will be found to be a woman, who needs to 
husband every atom of vital power. 

«“ Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action,” might well be the watchword for each of 
us. How often do we see a public speaker produce 
an anticlimax by making a gesture that so far out- 
weighs his words, his matter, that you find yourself 
querying, “ What is it all about?” It is resented as 
an offense against art, but how much more per- 
nicious than mere artistic defects? It is an offense 
against health, a wasting of energy that prevents a 
man from completing his life work. We feel like 
protesting, with Hamlet, “ For in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that will give it smoothness.” Power is not a noisy, 
visible force merely ; it is a subtle force that ac- 
complishes most when applied steadily to its opposer, 
whether mind or matter. A waste in application 
defers victory, a loss in application means defeat. 
Power .is grand only in accomplishment, and ac- 
complishment depends on concentration. We forget 
too often that it is the healthy, well-rounded mind, 
that recognizes its dependence on the soundness and 
perfectness of the wonderful machine that we call 
the body, that accomplishes this world’s work. 

Surely, then, no effort is beneath our dignity that 


helps to keep that body strong and well ; that 
causes it to increase the effect of the mental power, 


though it be but watching the key in which the 


voice is pitched; that marries gesture to voice, 


to produce a motion that is pleasing to the eye 
because it recognizes the relation of the parts to 
the whole. It is this cultivation of harmony that 
we recognize as such a power in the world of 
players, that we neglect in the world of facts. 


MY DELIBERATE DAY. 


By Onive THORNE MILLER. 


? Sl us spend our day as deliberately as Nature, 
and not be thrown off the track by every 
nutshell and musquito’s wing that falls on the rail.” 
Thus I read. My soul was roused within me: I 
resolved to do it. One spot I knew, away from 
the haunts of men, where a broad-spreading beech 
tree shades a mossy bank—fit nook for a deliberate 
day. It was made for the purpose! 

The next morning proved fair, and I set out at 
once after breakfast, impatient to enjoy my long, 
perfect day, though I took the precaution to thrust 
a few crackers into my pocket, lest my inner (phy- 
sical) man rebel against the dinnerless philosophy 
of my stern guide, who adds, with fine scorn, “ Let 
us not be upset and overwhelmed in that terrible 
rapid and whirlpool called a dinner, situated in the 
meridian shallows.” 

The day seemed destined to be full of adven- 
ture, for before I got out of the yard I came upon 
a pretty little scene in bird life. Hearing a flutter 
of wings anda scrap of song,I s‘ood quietly in 
the shadow of the house, and a pair of purple 
finches alighted not far away, so absorbed in their 
own affairs that they did not notice me. The 
singer was on the edge of a board that did duty as 
a low fence, his companion in the grass at its foot. 
He was in a flutter of excitement, and he really 
made a comical appearance. In front he was 
beautiful, his brilliant crimson crest standing erect, 
and his lovely breast feathers puffed out, looking 
in that position as if dusted over with rose color. 
But his tail tilted skyward, his wings dragged and 
fluttered, and he strutted along the edge of that 


board, turning this way and that, bowing, and call- | 


ing “ Sw—weet ! Sw—weet !” 


‘Pip !” answered the little brown and white per- 
son in the grass, going on about her business, snap- 
ping at a morsel on this side, jumping up to reach 
some tid-bit on that, and never glancing at the 
brave show of her gallant on the bogrd. | 

In a moment or two anothe¥ purple finch 
alighted on a fence near the two. 
loverdo? Fy at his throat and dare him to mor- 
tal combat, as these finches are fabled todo? By 


no means ; he discreetly withdrew to a small tree. | 


Madam had not accepted him as her champion ; he 
might damage his own cause by assuming too 
much. 

The last arrived then came nearer, and alighted 
on the peak of a shed roof, where he looked over 
with interest at the little dame pursuing the even 
tenor of her way. He, too, was in his war paint— 
that is, his crest was raised and breast feathers 
fluffed out, but he had not put on the airs and 
graces of his predecessor. 

In a few minutes the bird on the ground reached 
the shed, when she at once flew up to the lower 
part of the roof. Did this wooer, then, please her 
best? His reception of her was peculiar. The in- 
stant she appeared so near he vanished below the 
peak on the other side, as though too bashful to 


meet her; but in a second or two he returned, | 


and now his head was turned. He began postur- 
ing like lover number one. She looked at him ; 
she flew at him ; he disappeared over the roof and 
she resumed her lower perch. In two seconds he 
came back to the peak, prepared to continue the 
performance, but his little sweetheart was dis- 
pleased with both her wooers, or disinclined to 
choose at the moment, for she flew away. The 


admirer on the roof followed instantly, and the one | 


in the tree a second later. 


With this little drama for a beginning, I antici- | 


pated an interesting day. I went on to my nook. 
This place always impressed me as a minute island, 
being a triangle inclosed by the road and two 
brooks, which unite just below. Behind the beech 
tree the bank runs down to the stream on both 
sides; beyond the babbling waters lies a sunny 
knoll with scattering trees, wild apple, spruce 


What did my. 


beech, and one tall, lonely elm, wreathed in green 
to its foot. 

In front of my seat a little opening, perhaps 
twenty feet across, with a few low trees and sap- 


| | lings, forms the amphitheater in which my shows 
making a union of perfect harmony, or that seeks 


take place. Then woods begin and sweep up to 
the top of the mountain. Beyond the right-hand 


brook, with its fringe of trees, are the bars into a 


meadow, well hidden from sight, but remembered 
pleasantly as a place of refuge in case of a four- 
footed invasion. , 

Across the left-hand brook is my “view,” a fair 
vision of low hills dotted with trees, recalling Sill’s 
description : 


“The robes slope downward as the folded hills 
Slope round the mountain’s knees when shadow fills 
_ The hollow cajion, and the wind is sweet 
From russet oat-fields and the ripening wheat.” 


‘Surely, if one is capable of spending a day on 


Thoreau’s plan, this is the ideal spot. 

I settled myself on the bank, and began to look 
about for my neighbors, and hearing a lisping sound 
which suggested cedar birds. I looked over at a 
low tree covered with “shad berries,” on which 


/was a small flock of half a dozen purple finches, 


though how their beautiful crimson heads and 


breasts have gotten them the name, it is hard to tell. 
But how is this? nesting time and the males in a 


flock! Do purple finches as well as bobolinks and 
swallows keep up their social habits the year round ? 


It looks so, and the absence of their mates may 
probably be accounted for by their occupation with 


household cares. 

Indeed, I heard at that moment a cry of dismay 
or anxiety from the thick shrubbery at the foot of 
the tree. It was a purple-finch cry, a sort of 
“pe-wee,” and in a moment one of the gay little — 

fellows among the berries answered with three or 
four of his sweet notes, as if he said, “ There’s no 
danger! I’m here.” The voice below is silent a 
moment, but I did not go, and again it was raised 
in anxiety. Again he replied in a soothing warble, 
and then, as if to completely reassure her, burst 
into a rapturous song. There is in my mind an 
enthusiasm, an ecstacy, in the warble of this bird 
that I cannot express ; it seems so unpremeditated, 
and he never seems to know when he gets to the 
end. Indeed, I suspect it has no end, and he stops 
when he.is out of breath. 
_ I was as charmed as the little spouse down in the 
bushes—more so, I think, for I was struck dumb, 
while she went on with her calls. Was this the 
fellow, I wonder, whom I had seen on a tree near 
the house a few days before with his mate, he ad- 
dressing her very sweetly in a low “ sw-weet,” she 
| responding—like the dame I had seen that morn- 
Ing—with a curt “pip.” Alert, bustling little 
body that she was! a notable nestmaker and mother, 
I'll be bound. I must look out for her younglings 
a little later. 
But now the finches decided that I was too 
curious, and as one bird they departed, and I 
turned to my view. How graceful the advance of 
the trees down into the cleared land! Their posi- 
tion on a steep side hill gives them the appearance 
of thrusting forward one foot cautiously as if they 
said, “ Would you venture?” In every clump there 
is always one in the lead, more venturesome, as _ it 
looks, than those which cluster behind. 
__ The bank below me was covered in patches with 
the exquisite vine of the partridge berry, just now 
rich in dainty pink buds and white velvet twin- 
blossoms, both of which unite in making a scarlet 
berry a little later, and the air was filled with its 
delicious fragrance. ‘‘ When I go home to-night,” 
‘Isaid, “I will take a handful to perfume my 
room.” 
Speaking of home reminded me of time; I won- 
dered how near noon it was; I looked at my watch. 
Nine o'clock !—had it stopped ?—no; the faithful 
old hands were on their regular march around that 
dial. Had I been there but two hours? Howlong | 
—but does Nature ever find a day too long? 
“Vi—T'll—lie back on the bank awhile.” I did; 
I looked up 


| 


| “ Where sky and leafage interlace 
So close the heaven of blue is seen 
Inwoven with a heaven of green,” 


| 


till I grew sleepy. 

I’m afraid I should have indulged in a little for- 
getfulness, but my faithful foes the flies assumed 
the duty of keeping me awake. I managed with 
some trouble to keep them at bay, though my sys- 
tem required a constant vigilance that precluded 
naps. A long time passed, and at last even the 
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flies seemed to be taking a rest; my eyes were 
closed, I had almost “ forgotten myself,” when sud- 
denly I was wide awake. I looked up; my eyes 
fell upon a face full of horror; I sprang up. The 
horror in the face changed to relief. 

“ What do you want?” I demanded. 

“ Why !—why!’’ stammered the man, whom I 
recognized as a workman who passed the house 
daily, “I thought you were dead,—or fainted 
away.” 

‘Well, I’m not,” I said, shortly ; “ I’m looking 
at birds.” | 

“ With your eyes shut ?” he said, with a shrewd 
twinkle in his own, as he passed on his way. 

- Of course that absurd episode banished all 
thought of sleep; it even vulgarized my sacred 
nook. 

“It’s astonishing how stupid I feel,’ I mused— 
“and how tired,” I could not but add—and then I 
rose and walked up to the spring, a lonely spot 
beside a waterfall. There I seated myself and ate 
my crackers, washing down the dry things with 
delicious spring water. Then I sauntered back, 
betook me again to my beech tree, but I could not 
be easy. Something was evidently wrong this 
morning, and if I could not get into harmony with 
Nature there was, obviously, no sense in forcing my 
company upon her. I got up and doggedly walked 
home, very much out of conceit with myself for my 
failure. 

‘‘ Just twelve o’clock, and dinner on the table,” 
saluted my ears as I entered the house. 


THE WISDOM OF IGNORANCE. 


By B. Le Row. 


AYS Charles Dudley Warner: “In making up 
S a party for a traveling excursion, always be 
sure to have it include one ignorant woman. She 
will ask all the questions you are ashamed to ask, 
and you will secure the benefit of a vast deal of 
information you would otherwise lose.” 

Although this genial gentleman is one of the 
- most humorous of our American writers, it is not 
certain that these utterances were in any sense 
jocose. Yet if they should appear to give cause 
for merriment, we should laugh at them almost 
through tears, for they are suggestive of much 
that is sad and sinful, as well as absurd, in our 
social life. 

It is evident that the making up of such a party 
as the one described is based upon the assumption 
that, although “ honesty is the best policy,” it is as 
rare as the “best” things of life usually are, for 
the “one ignorant woman ” is the only one of the 
entire number honest enough to show herself as 
she really is. What a concession and revelation is 
this to begin with! It is not an encouraging con- 
dition of things that, among people of intelligence 
and leisure, representing the class with the time, 
money, and culture which makes travel intellectu- 
ally profitable, honesty should be the exception 
and not the rule. Yetif not to this class of the com- 
munity, to whom may we reasonably look for the 
moralities of life ? 

The social scientist is appalled at the general 
falsity of our social system, lamenting its low stand- 
ards, unfair estimates, and deceitful customs. 
Everywhere is seen the effort to hide one’s intellec- 
tual poverty, to pass off alloy as pure metal, to 
claim a social, mental, or moral valuation out of all 
proportion to real worth. All about us is the inces- 
sant struggle to “hold one’s own” (which, unhap 
pily, is not always one’s own), to “ put the best 
foot forward,” and to “keep up appearances” in 
the matter of dress, establishment, entertainment. 
We smile at the shop-girl who decks herself in 
cotton velvet and glass diamonds; at the clerk who, 
bolting his luncheon at a cheap restaurant, ostenta- 
tiously uses a toothpick on the steps of a high- 
priced hotel. But what are such exhibitions if not 
evidences of falsity and superficiality struggling 
to conceal itself and pass for something genuine 
and imposing? And is the principle underlying 
all such negative dishonesty different in kind from 
that which leads the traveling excursion to conceal 
its ignorance in the hope that there may be one of 
the party honest enough to reveal it ? 


What is the cause of this shame of sincerity ? 


It is no new shame. Hundreds of years ago, in 
the opinion of the world’s greatest dramatist, if “the 
world’s grown honest then is doomsday near ; for 
‘to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man 
picked out of ten thousand.” And the definition of 
honesty is not limited to the discharge of one’s 
financial obligations—too often the only meaning 


attached to it; it is “to be furnished or clothed 
with honor,” while Wordsworth defines honor as 
“the finest sense of justice which the human mind 
can frame.” 

It would not be likely to oecur to any member of 
this party that the “one ignorant woman” was 
really the wisest one amongthem. Yet surely she 
must be so if, as Goethe says, “ Wisdom is only in 
truth.” She is wise enough to know that she does 
not know, wise enough to appreciate wisdom, and 


with so strong a desire to obtain it that she is will-. 


ing to expose her ignorance—the inevitable condi- 
tion, under such circumstances, of the acquisition 
of knowledge. Socrates, who, Milton says, “the 
oracle pronounced wisest of men,” declared in all 
sincerity, “As for me, all that I know is that I 
know nothing.” Our poet Pope, whom some ill- 
natured critic, referring to his deformity and 
activity, called “an interrogation point—a little 
crooked thing that asks questions,” asked this ques- 
tion, “ Tell, if you can, what is it to be wise ?” and 
answered, *“’Tis but to know how little can be 
known.” Surely then the majority of the traveling 


excursion are not only dishonest, but wise only “in. 


their own conceit,” a condition which verifies the 
truth of the saying, “ ‘Too wise is foolish.” They be- 
long to the class so graphically described by the gay 
Gratiano, “ who do a willful stillness entertain with 
purpose to be dressed in an opinion of wisdom, grav- 
ity, profound conceit.” Still, that they have some 
consciousness of their lack of knowledge and some 
desire to add to their store is proved by their grat- 
itude to the “ignorant woman ” from whom they 
“secure the benefit of a vast deal of information 
they would otherwise lose.” In this same round- 
about manner did the historic monkey secure the 
hot chestnuts, and with them our contempt for all 
time. Is there not, too, something in this of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of procuring goods on false 
pretenses ? 

Blessed be the “ignorant woman,” and it is a 
credit to the sex that she is a woman. She is prob- 
ably not one whit more ignorant than her hypo- 
critical companions, “ who only are accounted wise 
for saying nothing,” and who, but for her, might 
forever remain in the mental obscurity from which 
they are ashamed to emerge. She, at least, can 
enjoy her trip with a clear conscience, for she is 
fulfilling the injunction of the apostle, “ Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 


A MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


A DAILY paper, recently commenting on a new- 
ly organized society, said, in atone half banter 


and half sarcasm, something in this wise: “Of. 


course, being composed of women, charity must be 
mixed up with it.” The reference was made to a 
musical society organized this spring in Brooklyn, 
whose purpose must appeal to thousands of women 
all over the land. 

A woman who holds a prominent place among 
literary people, a resident of Brooklyn, was im- 
pressed with the limitations that surrounded the 
lives of hundreds of women in the community, who 
could not have the protection of an escort to Coney 
Island, where, twice a day, the best music was to 
be heard, under the direction of one of the best 
leaders, if not the best leader, in the country. To 
recognize a want was, to her fertile brain, but the 
opportunity to supply it. 

Hotel and railroad managers were seen; pri- 
vate cars and private rooms at the hotel were 
secured for the use of the members of the Seidl 
Society, which, within two months, numbered over 
three hundred members, growing so rapidly that 
the initiation fee was doubled. 

Friday was chosen as club day, when the mem- 
bers assemble in their rooms, listen to a short 
address by some woman prominent in the literary, 
social, or. philanthropic world, and after an informal 
social hour, the members occupy their seats in the 
music hall, with every feeling of safety for those 
who wish to remain or come only for the evening 
concert. 

There is every protection offered the members of 
the society—a private dining-room at the hotel, and 
private cars to and from the city. Every freedom is 
given the members for their personal friends who 
accompany them. While the first thought was 
musical enjoyment for those who could not have it 
without this organization, it was very typical of 
the American mind that its beginning was but 
the hub of many spokes which are fast making 
a perfect circle. The first was the desire and 
determination to share part of the advantages of 


the society with the respectable poor of the city 
who were above the reach of purely charitable 
organizations. 

Let the history of one day give an inkling of 
what the Siedl Society is to the city of its birth. 

For July 31st the Seidl Society issued invita- 
tions, tasteful cards of light blue, each having the 
name of a member of the society, for distribution 
to the officers of the Working Girls’ clubs of 
Brooklyn, of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Girls’ Friendly societies, clubs con- 
nected with churches—every organization of work- 
ing girls in the city—to spend the day at Brighton 
Beach. Arrangements were made for two trains, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, the 
latter for those who could not have the entire day 
as a holiday. | 

Before these invitations were issued, the pro- 
prietor of every large store and factory was visited, 
and his permission obtained for the absence of 
such of his workwomen as received these invita- 
tions. Many of the girls could have no vacation, 
and the sparkling eyes, the happy exclamations, 
told a little of what the day would be for many. 
In twos and gronps of various numbers plans for 
the day were formed. It came, and the hundreds 
who had planned for a holiday were deeply disap- 
pointed to hear the steady down-pour of rain, and 
see the dull, leaden sky that bore no promise of 
sunshine. Of the five hundred who had looked 
forward with most enjoyable anticipations, but one 
hundred and sixty-three braved the storm and ac- 
cepted the society’s invitation. It would take 
something more serious than a rain storm to dull 
the spirits of an American girl who had determined 
to have a good time. Between the showers some 
of the girls went bathing ; the broad piazza, with 
its comfortable seats, gave shelter and rest to 
groups of girls who, perhaps, had never since they 
began earning their living had the opportunity 
for such companionship. Each carried her own 
lunch, which was eaten in a room placed at the 
club’s disposal by the hotel proprietor, with a 
dessert of ice cream from the hostesses of the 
day. Such a merry, joyous crowd scattered 
along the beach! ‘The _hour of the concert 
brought all together again, and it was a sight 
to see the gay troup, who had left care far 
behind them, as they marched through the long- 
delayed but welcome sunshine to the music 
pavilion, escorted by about twenty members of the 
society. 

In the music pavilion there was the same diver- 
sity of taste in the audience that you would find at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in winter; some 
listened breathlessly, while others carried on con- 
versation in a perfectly audible tone, all uncon- 
scious that they were making public nuisances of 
themselves. ‘The return journey was as gay as the 
outgoing one, and before six o’clock the guests of 
the Seidl Society had taken the «surface cars home 
from the city terminus of the railroad. 

It seems hardly possible that a girl could be 
found in the city of Brooklyn who had never been 
to Coney Island—had never seen woods or fields ; 
yet this day two were found, and one girl was per- 
fectiy amazed when told that the field beside the 
railroad contained cabbages. She did not tell how 
she thought they grew ; only said she did not think 
they grew that way. 

Every day some of the members of the Seidl 
Society are acting the part of hostesses for the soci- 
ety. One day the guests are the children from 
one of the institutions; another day the guests are 
the wives and young children of workingmen, 
whose wages enable them to furnish necessities, but 
not the luxury of a day at Coney Island. These 
guests are known to the members of the society or 
their friends, and belong to the class that furnish 
the healthy working muscles of the nation. Each 
Thursday the guests are working girls who are 
connected with some recognized organization. The 
expense is divided between the members of the 
society, the railroad, which gives free transporta- 
tion, and the hotel proprietors. 

This organization has transformed the lives of 
hundreds of women in Brooklyn. It has given 
freedom to the woman whose ample income pur- 
chased all else necessary to her happiness; it has 
opened the door of loving interest to many whose 
lives lacked a feeling of kinship; it has opened 
the possibility of rest, health and pleasure to 
women who only knew the daily drudgery of work, 
but whose position would not admit of the oppor- 
tunities opened by organizations administered for 
charity only. It closely approaches Christ’s com- 
munism—* All mine is thine.” 


| 
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A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


you had been driving along the road that led 
to the top of this beautiful mountain. you would 
have been attracted by the quiet and beauty of a 
little cottage in the pines, half-way up from the 
valley beneath. Three years before a clergyman 
had moved his family there, a slight, delicate mother 
and three little girls. They moved from a valley 
in the interior of New York State to this pine region 
for the mother’s health; the doctors thought that a 
few years’ residence in this pine-wood region would 
make the mother strong and well, and the father, 
sacrificing everything, gave up his parish and came 
here with his family. The first year the mother 
improved so rapidly that there was every prospect 
that in a year or two more the family cuuld return. 
The cottage was so far from a school that the three 
little girls studied with the father, who was such a 
good teacher that trees, woods, roadside, clouds, 
the sky, night and day, were text books. The 
children were learning all the time, even in their 
pleasures. Their school-room, in which they studied 
reading, arithmetic, grammar, and history, except 
on cold and rainy days, was a big, flat rock, covered 
with moss, that projected in a bold cliff a hundred 
feet above the cottage, overlooking thevalley through 
which the river ran. Here the children spent two 
hours each morning with their father. I hardly 
believe that the superintendent of public instruction 
would adopt the methods of this school. If an 
insect crawled over the open page, or on the hand 
of one of the pupils, there was no hesitancy about 
asking its name if it was not known, and something 
about its habits, and those of its family. If an 
unknown species of moss or flowers was discovered 
the whole attention of teacher and pupils was 
given to dissecting it and finding out its parts, and 
all about its family. A bird who made his home 
in the trees about had to endure a good deal of 
watching, and hear an amount of commenting upon 
his habits and appearance that, if he understood, 
must have been embarrassing. No doubt, if there 
is such a word as “ gossip ”’ in the bird language, it 
was applied to these three dark-eyed little women 
and the big, strong man, who at times appeared 
more like a boy than the father of these three girls. 

Sometimes, on particularly warm days, Mrs. 
Gregory would go with her husband and children to 
this beautiful school, that had for a map thousands 
of miles of beautiful country, with river and moun- 
tain, valley and plain, lake and inlet, for an ever- 
open page of geography ; the skies were a roof for 
the school-room, and never was there so beauti- 
fully frescoed a one, the pine trees for walls, where 
the sun made beautiful shadows, far surpassing any 
painting hung upon the walls of a house. The 
children were perfectly happy. They wore the 
same dresses until they wore out; their hats were 
broad-brimmed sailors’, without trimming ; heavy 
boots kept their feet dry, and thick coats made of 
blankets kept them warm in winter. They were 
very poor, but did not know it. Mary, the oldest 
girl, was conscious, sometimes, that there was a 
difference in the way her father and mother acted, 
but she never could tell what made the difference, 
and by the time she made up her mind to ask the 
cloud always disappeared. 

At the time my story opens the children had not 
recovered from the surprise of a three days’ vaca- 
tion. Such a thing had never happened before. 
Their father had told them that he was going away 
to be gone three days; that while he was gone 
they must care for themselves, keep near the house, 
and not give cause of anxiety to their mother ; they 
must return to the house the moment they heard 
the sound of her silver whistle, and there would be 
no lessons while he was gone. This announcement 
was not received with shouts of joy, as it would be 
in many schools; Polly, the youngest girl, would 
have cried if Mary had not pulled her apron. 

The children watched their father out of sight 
as he went down the road to meet the stage that 
carried him to the railroad staticn, and then re- 
turned to the house, perfectly at sea as to what they 
should do with themselves. Their mother sat on 
the piazza, and smiled at them as they came up, 
but the smile did not hide the tears that were in 
her eyes. Mary sat close beside her, and Polly 
leaned her head on her knee, while Belle sat down 
at her feet. 


“T do not think papa would feel very proud of 
the family he has left if he should see us,” said Mrs. 
Gregory, at last. “Let us take a walk.” The 
three children got up quickly, and soon were in the 
school-room on the rock. Mrs. Gregory sat down, 
leaning against a tree. Mary had brought up her 
mother’s sketch book, and watched her earnestly, 
getting many hints from her as she worked. Belle 
and Polly had begun a camp, making the house of 
pine boughs, fitting them into the posts that their 
father had driven into the ground. The hatchets 
did a great deal of work that morning, though the 
trimming of the branches was not according to the 
rules that guides followed in making a camp. 

Polly at last declared that she could not chop any 
more, and then the trowels were employed to lift 
great sheets of moss from the trees and rocks to 
form a carpet for the camp floor. The little girls 
made heroic efforts not to show how much they 
missed the strong, loving hands that were always 
ready to lift. the heavy burdens for them, and the 
cheerful, loving voice that made grief so light. 
They tried so earnestly that they were surprised 
when Catherine blew the horn calling them home 
to dinner. Catherine, too, it was evident, had been 
busy, for when the dessert came on the table she 
surprised the children by uncovering a lovely light 
blackberry pudding. 

“‘T guess ye’s were not looking for that, me led- 
dies,” she said, laughing heartily at the shouts of 
delight. “The minute ye’s went up the hill shure I 
started down wid me basket and pail to the rocky 
field below the brook, and picked—shure I won’t 
tell ye now how many,” and Catherine disap- 
peared into the kitchen. 

The afternoon was as busy as the morning, 
and before the children realized it the. first day 
of their vacation had passed. The second day 
was spent very much as the first had been, but 
the third day every thought was given to prepara- 
tion for Mr. Gregory’s return. Mary proposed an 
arch over the place where the gate would be if 
there had been a fence. Fortunately, two pine 
trees, tall and straight, stood there, and Belle pro- 
posed that ropes should be tied from one tree to the 
other, and that the pine boughs should be tied on 
these ropes. | 

“That will not be an arch,” said practical Polly. 

“ Well, we can trim round corners,” said Mary, 
who was always the one to effect a compromise 
between visionary Belle and practical Polly. Such 
climbing and cutting of boughs, and pulling of 
moneypenny from the ground, I am sure you never 
saw. The children went up and down the trunks 
of the trees like monkeys, and clung like wood- 
peckers as they worked. By dinner time the arch 
was completed, and their mamma had the letters, 


of white paper, which, when fastened on the arch, 


would read, “ Welcome Home,”’ all cut. 

The dinner did not take long to eat, for Cathe- 
rine had mysterious beatings and rollings going on 
in the kitchen, the results of which were not on the 
dinner table. The fastening of the letters on the 
arch was the subject of much consultation and re- 
arranging before satisfactory. The arch, when fin- 
ished, would not have satisfied the eye or taste of 
an architect, but it was the evidence of as much 
love as any arch ever erected in the world’s history. 
I doubt if any hero had ever passed under an arch 
so sure that it was the offering of love as was this 
hero, who to the rest of the world was only a tall, 
pale man, with no special marks upon him to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the world, but who 
to these subjects was a most noble king. Belle’s 
busy brain was not wholly satisfied that this arch 
was enough, so she proposed a procession with flags 
and banner. | 

This was to be a surprise to the mother as well, 
but after several attempts to paint the words, 
“Laus Deo” (Praise to God) on a piece of light- 
blue tissue paper which had been pasted on a piece 
of thick brown paper, the secret was revealed to 
mamma, who soon painted with bronze paint the 
words suggested by Mary, who was studying Latin. 
Around the motto a border of leaves was painted, 


and then the whole fastened on a straight stick, 


which was fastened to a pole of pine with the bark 
still on. ‘The two pennants were of blue paper, on 
which a silver band appeared. The banner and 
flags were carefully laid on the piazza while the 
children went up to get ready. Mrs. Gregory got 
out white dresses that the children had not seen in 
months; they were wild with delight, and Polly 
capered and jumped about so much, that the finish- 
ing touches were given inahurry. At last, the 
ribbons were tied on the braids, and sashes were 
knotted to suit even mamma, and the four started 


down the road to meet papa. There was one place 
in the road where a great boulder projected ; from 
the top of this boulder there was a glimpse of the 
road where the stage passed. It was agreed that 
Mary should watch from the top of this rock, and 
when the stage stopped, and her papa started to- 
ward home, she was to run back and tell the others 
who were waiting at the top of the first hill before 
the road grew so steep. Then they were all to 
step into the pines, which grew low here, and made 
a good hiding place. When Mr. Gregory came in 
sight, Mary, carrying the banner, was to step in sight 
followed by the children and Mrs. Gregory. The 
children wanted to sing, but nothing they knew 
expressed their feelings, and that idea was given 
up, greatly to Belle’s disappointment. As I said, 
Mary, Belle and Polly, who held tightly to her 
mother’s hand, started down the road. When they 
reached the hiding place Mary ran ahead, and was 
soon on the top of the big boulder. How slowly 
the minutes crept by. Polly held her mother’s 
watch in her hand, and was certain that the hands 
of the watch never moved so slowly. Mary never 
moved her eyes from the strip of road over which 
she could see the stage pass. At last she heard 
the rumble over the bridge, faint but distinct; a 
breathless few minutes of waiting and the heads of 
the leaders appeared, and then the stage; an anx- 
ious second, and it stopped, and then a figure climbed 
down from the top, and turned, loaded with parcels, 
up the mountain road. There was a wild scramble 
down the boulder, and then a white figure went 
flying up the road. There was no need to say 
“ He is coming!” for she had been watched as anx- 
iously as she watched the road. She found her 
mother, Belle, and Polly on the edge of the pines, 
only waiting for her to disappear in their shelter. 
In a moment the road was quiet—not a sound but 
the note now and then of some birds who could not 
understand the invasion of their territory. ; 
_ All this time a dusty traveler was hurrying 
along the road, looking anxiously ahead as if ex- 
pecting somebody to appear; the nearer he came to 
the top of the hill the more anxiously he looked. 
He passed the boulder, but still no sign; nearer and 
nearer, he came to the group of sheltering pine 
trees. Suddenly there was a rush, a mixture of white 
frocks, blue banners, white arms and rosy cheeks, 
and cries of “Oh! Papa!” Not the stately pro- 
cession that was planned, but the loving, wildly 
loving greeting he expected, met Mr. Gregory. 

I need not tell you that after a few minutes the 
banners were picked up, and while not carried with 
military precision, or in regular order, they went 


‘with the hero under the arch, which was duly ad- 


mired. 

The supper was a triumph, and after a little talk 
in the gloaming three sleepy heads were put on 
three pillows to dream of the wonders confined in 
brown paper parcels to be opened the next day. 


REAL INDIANS THAT I HAVE MET. 
| By Heten Norru. 


|] HE first real Indian that I ever saw came walk- 
ing into the little church where I was sitting 
with my father and mother and brothers, on a 
pleasant Sunday morning in June, and he walked 
directly into our pew. He was very tall, and had 
square, broad shoulders, the blackest of black hair, 
and a brown complexion which was lighter in some 
places than in others, as if the color had rubbed off 
in washing. I suppose he was a member of a travel- 
ing company of Indians that had given an exhibi- 
tion in the Town Hall the night before, and as the 
people went past to church he followed along, and, 
seeing a vacant seat in our pew, came in there. 

My brother Jack was delighted, but I was so 
frightened that I nearly cried out loud. He had 
such very black hair and such great rings in his 
ears, and he looked so strange and frightful. Father 
wouldn’t let Jack go to the Hall the night before, 
and that was why Jack was so glad to see the 
Indian. 

I don’t think that Jack heard much of the ser- 
mon that morning, for he watched the Indian all 
the time, and twice he whispered to him, but the 
Indian couldn’t understand what he said. 

_ When the choir rose to sing we rose too, and 
then the Indian began to laugh. I must say that 
Mrs. Scropham, who had the loudest voice and led 
the choir, was a funny woman to look at. She 
opened her mouth so wide that it made her little 
fat eyes close up, and she was a screamer. But 
the Indian said, right out loud, “ O, dat woman in 
the meedle, dat woman in the meedle,” and as 
Mrs. Scropham sat the middle one in the front 
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seat, of course every one around us knew that he 
meant to laugh at her. But, luckily, she did not 
hear him. 

The next time that I saw a real live Indian, there 
were several of them, and it was at a little railroad 
station out on the Central Pacific road, on the way 
to California. I think it was at Humboldt. I was 
traveling with papa and mamma and Jack. That 
was the year before mamma died, but we didn’t 
know then that it was. 

There was a whole family of Indians, fathers 
and mothers and little girls and boys, and little 
live Indian babies that looked like funny brown 
dolls, strapped to their mothers’ backs, and looking 
around or over their shoulders as comfortably as 
possible. | 

Some of the children and their mothers had 
broad streaks of red or yellow paint right across 
their faces, from one ear to the other, over their 
noses, and it gave them such a queer look. All the 
fathers and mothers wore soiled blankets, like those 
on a bed, across their shoulders, and they seemed 
to be very uncomfortable in their clothes. Some 
of the mothers offered to sell their pappooses for 
- five dollars each. When some one asked how old 
the children were, they didn’t say three months or 
three years, as we would, but so many “ moons.” 


They had all come down to the station to beg |. 


money and clothing from the passengers. 

When we were in California, in April, after the 
' pains were over, we all went out of the city to a 
little town ona picnic, and I think that the town 
was called Folsom, but I did not keep a diary then, 
nor until I was ten (that was last year), and I can- 
not quite remember. It is much better to begin 
to keep a diary when you are young, for you are 
apt to have more chances to go to places then. 

The fields were beautiful with flowers, and we 
all wore our gingham dresses and sun hats, just as 
we do in the East in June, and the ground was 
warm and dry. The flowers were of every color, 
red and blue and pink and white, but I liked best 
some very lovely blue flowers, shaped like apple- 
blossoms, but with thinner petals. Jack cared most 
for the small yellow poppies, which were of a great 
many different kinds of yellow, and were scattered 
thickly all among the flowers and made the fields 
look very gay. You couldn’t see the grass any- 
where, there were so many flowers, and whenever 
you stepped you had to crush a lot of them because 
they grew everywhere. Mamma said they would 
all wither away in two or three weeks. : 

Well, about the next Indian. It was an old 
woman, an immense big creature, and she came 
around the picnic grounds, after we had our lunch, 
with a great bag, to get any food that had been 


left. She tossed in the cakes and sandwiches and | 


fruit and pies and pickles together, and seemed very 
grateful; but we couldn’t understand a word she 
said. She was called a Digger Indian, and Digger 
is the name of a tribe. She lived back in the 
mountains in a kind of house they call a “ dug-out,” 
because it is dug out of the side of the mountain ; 
and you will not be surprised when I tell you that 
she looked as if she had never changed her dress 
since it was made, or even taken it off once. 

The next day I saw some more Digger Indians 
in the streets of the city. They made a little pro- 
cession. First there was the wife, or squaw, with 
a fat little pappoose on her back, and a great bag 
for food hanging in front, tied around her neck. 
Behind her was the man, with an old blanket 
wrapped around him—TI can't think why they 
always wear blankets—and a tall, pretty well-worn 


silk haton his head. He had nothing in his hands, 


but he did not offer to help his wife carry the 
baby or the bag for food. The men are very lazy. 

The last Indian that I saw was the funniest of 
all. He was a regular dude. Mamma and I saw 
him in Nevada. There was a little hill opposite the 
hotel where we were stopping while papa and Jack 
went off to see some silver mines. Mamma was not 
strong enough to ride so far, and I stayed with her. 

In the side of the hill there was a little hollow, 
and this was filled with clear water from the last 
rain. The Indian was very tall, and was young 
and rather nice-looking. He came along quite 
early in the morning, just as papa and Jack were 
out of sight, and he sat down by the pool of clear 
water, and stayed there hours and hours. First he 
unbraided his long hair—it all hung in little braids ; 
then he combed it out with his fingers, using the 
water for a looking-glass. It took him a long time 
to do this, and he worked very carefully and 
patiently. The landlord said there was to be an 
Indian “fandango” that night, and probably this 
young man was getting ready for it. 


After he had braided his hair all up again 
nicely, he took off his buffalo-skin coat and began 
to sew it. I couldn’t see just what he was doing, 
but it looked as if he were putting in new sleeves. 
He had a very long needleful to sew with and a 
large needle. He was still sitting there when the 
maid came in to light the lamp, and I suppose he 


‘must have been quite a gay fellow at the fandango 


that night. 

I did see a few more Indians, though I thought 
at first that the dude was the last one. There 
were about twenty old squaws sitting in a circle, 
playing cards, quite near the church where we 
went next day. Papa said they were gambling for 
some articles of clothing that were on the ground 
in the center of the circle, and the men stood by and 
watched them. They looked so untidy and miser- 
able that I could think of nothing else in church. 

The landlord said that all these Indians were 
very lazy, and would steal as long as they dared, 
and then they would beg; but they would not 
work. 

These are all the Indians I can remember ; and 
when I hear Jack read about fighting the red men, 
in the West, I don’t see anything very brave about 
it. If they are all like the Indians I have seen, it 
cannot take much courage to fight them. 


DROSERA. 


By Emiry 
is Drosera to-day ?” 


“ Doing well,” replied Cousin Eunice. 
“She is able to take nourishment, raw beef, and 
hard-boiled egg.”’ 

“Then you think she will live ?” 

“Oh, yes. I did fear change of climate would 
not agree with her; but I have been very careful 
of her diet. Lest she might not be able to catch 
her own game, I have beheaded the flies for her.” 

‘¢ Have you given her stimulants ?” | 

“No; milk and pea-soup are better. Good-by. 
Come around and see Drosera.” 3 

“What in the world were you talking about, 
Cousin Eunice ?” I exclaimed, after her friend had 

d on. 

“ Don’t you know Drosera?” she answered, with 
a quizzical smile. 

“T have not that honor,’ I replied. “Is she 
beast, bird, fish, or insect ?”’ 

Neither.” 

‘ Well, here is a riddle! Of course she is not 
human; at least I hope not, eating flies. Does she 
take them boiled or fricasseed ?” 

Raw.” 

By this time we had reached my cousin’s 
home. 

‘‘ Allow me to introduce Drosera,” she said, 
leading me to a small table in front of a window. 

I looked, expecting I know not what, but cer- 
tainly something quite different from what I saw. 
The only object on the table was a small flower- 
pot, in which was growing a tiny plant consisting 
of six or seven round root-leaves and a slender 
spike of insignificant white flowers. 

‘“‘Do you give this thing beef, eggs, milk, and 
pea-soup? I never heard of such a case. You 
mix them with the soil, I suppose, for fertilizer.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Cousin Eunice. “ Drosera is 
a real insect-eater. Most plants take their nour- 
ishment by means of roots, but Drosera is different, 
and is fed through the leaves. Look at this leaf 
through my magnifying-glass. It has become a 
temporary stomach, and is digesting that fly in 
much the same way that the human stomach digests 
its food.” 

I had already observed that the leaves were 
covered with little hair-like tentacles, on each of 
which was a tiny drop of reddish fluid. Looking 
through the glass, I saw that the tentacles on one 
leaf were clasped closely about the half-consumed 
body of a common fly, and that the glands on the 
ends of the tentacles looked larger and redder than 
those of the other leaves. 

“ Darwin,” said Cousin Eunice, “who devoted 
a good deal of time to the study of this curious 
plant, discovered that the fluid is secreted more 
freely, and becomes acid like the gastric juice of 
the stomach, when any object is placed upon the 
leaf. See how sticky it is!” she continued, touch- 
ing a fresh, young leaf with a splinter of wood. 
The fluid adhered to it, and was drawn out into a 
long mucilaginous thread. “Now you understand 
how Drosera can catch its own insects. An unsus- 
pecting fly lights upon a leaf, and its feet stick 
fast. The more it struggles to escape, the more 


closely it is held. The pressure on the middle 
glands of the leaf causes all the other glands to 
make their secretions more rapidly, on the same 
principle, I suppose, that one’s mouth waters at the 
smell of savory food. The outer tentacles begin 
to move toward the center and the blade to move 
inward. In the course of twenty-four hours or 
thereabouts all the glands are fastened close to the 
hapless insect, and it is smothered in the viscid 
fluid. Even a bit of glass or a cinder will excite 
the glands to greater activity, and cause an in- 
curving of the tentacles; but they soon discover 
their mistake and return to their original position, 
to wait for some more digestible morsel. The 
roots of Drosera are small and insignificant, for it 
uses them only for drinking. It will grow in 
places where no other vegetation but moss is founil. 
poe it plenty of water and flies, and it is satis 
e 

What else will it eat?’ 

“ Roast beef, a decoction of cabbage, and many 
other things.” 

‘Tea and coffee?” I suggested. 

“Tea produced no marked effect upon it. . I don't 
know whether coffee has been tried ; but alcohol 
and nicotine, the principle of tobacco, have been.” 

* Does it get drunk ?” 

“The vapor of alcohol kills the leaves, anil 
nicotine acts as a moderate poison, as it does on 
the human stomach.” 

“‘ How many glands are there on a leaf ?” 

“ Nearly two hundred. The largest insect ever 
seen captured by it was a dragon-fly. I think it 
must have suffered from indigestion after such a 
dinner.” 

“Where did you get this rare plant, Cousin 
Eunice? I must have one.” 

“Tt is not rare,” she replied ; “on the contrary, 
it is quite common in damp places in New England. 
It is called sundew, because its leaves glisten in the 
sunlight. Many people know it by sight who have 
not taken the trouble to learn all these curious 
facts about it. Nature reveals wonderful secrets 
to those who search for them. I found this speci- 
men growing on a mossy bank by a wood-chopper’s 
road in New Hampshire. It is the Drosera rotun- 
difolia. Another variety, Drosera filiformis, with 
long, slender leaves, is very abundant in New Jer- 
sey, where it captures a vast number of insects.” 

“TI wish they would train it to devour musqui- 
toes,”’ I replied, having a vivid recollection of those 
pests in a recent visit to that State. “How wise 
you are, Cousin Eunice !” 

“T wise! Why, even the great Darwin bemoans 
his ignorance of Drosera after nearly three hun- 
dred pages of minute description of his observations 
and experiments on this one species, saying: ‘ We 
see how little has been made out in comparison 
with what remains unexplained and unknown.’ ” 


LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE. 


ITTLE words, not eloquent speeches nor ser- 
mons ; little deeds, not miracles nor battles ; nor 
one great act nor mighty martyrdom make up the 
true Christian life. The little constant sunbeam, 
not the lightening ; the waters of Siloam, “that go 
softly ” on their meek mission of refreshment, not 
“the waters of rivers, great and mighty, rushing 
down in torrent noise and force, are the true sym- 
bols of a holy life.” 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little in- 
consistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, little 
indiscretions and imprudences, little foibles, little 
acts of indolence or indecision, or slovenliness or 
cowardice, little equivocations or aberrations from 
high integrity, little bits of worldliness and gayety, 
little indifferences to the feelings or wishes of others, 
little outbreaks of temper and crossness, or selfish- 
ness or vanity ; the avoidance of such little things 
as these go far to make up_at least the negative 
beauty of life. 

And then attention to the little duties of the day 
and hour, in public transactions, to private dealings, 
or family arrangements, to the little words and 
tones, little benevolences or forbearances, or tender- 
nesses, little self-denials, self-restraints, and thought- 
fulness, little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful 
consideration for others; punctuality, and method, 
and true aim in the ordering of each day—these 
are the active developments of holy life, the rich 
and divine mosaics of which it is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beautiful? Not 
the outstanding peak or stately elm, but the bright 
sward which clothes its slopes, composed of innum- 
erable blades of grass. It is of small things that a 
great life is made up. 
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THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


W* begin to-day the study of one of the great 
characters of human history. Poet, general, 
statesman, David, in his threefold character, stands 
out, in mental and moral qualities, head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, as his prede- 
cessor on the throne did in physical stature. First 
among Bible heroes, in the greatness of his char- 
acter and the wideness of his influence, stands 
Paul; next, Moses; third, David. The life is well 
worthy of our study ; the character is yet more 
worthy. 

This life opens with the curious scene of his 
anointing at Bethlehem. The sudden appearance 
of the prophet Samuel at the family feast; the fear 
of the elders of the town, who had dread of the 
well-known severity of this prophet, whose idea of 
righteousness was obedience to law ; their reassur- 
ance; the assembling of the sons of Jesse; the 
rejection of one after another; the sending for the 
youngest; his youthful appearance, auburn hair, 
bright eyes, smooth face, swift feet, strong arms, 
healthy complexion—all the characteristics of a 
shepherd boy living in the open air and drinking 
in health with every breath he drew—all treasured 
up in the subsequent memorials, and mentioned in 
the descriptions of him ;’ bis anointing by the 
prophet, with perhaps only a whispered intimation 
in his own ear of the significance of the ceremony; ° 
these features are all brought out in the Scripture 
narrative, and need no elaboration here. The in- 
terested reader will find the story admirably told, 
in Dean Stanley’s characteristic manner, in his 
“History of the Jewish Church.” Of David’s 
family and boyhood not much is known. Jesse, 
apparently a chief man in Bethlehem, was already 
old in David’s youth. Of his mother even less 
is known; her piety may be presumed from 
David's reference to her in his Psalms as a 
handmaid of the Lord.* The youngest of the 
family, his position seems to have been somewhat 
like that of Joseph in the household of Jacob. His 
courage, his feats of strength, his poetic capacities, 
had apparently aroused the jealousy of his older 
brethren. When the family were gathered at the 
call of Samuel, he was left out on the hillside tend- 
ing the sheep, as of too small account to be sum- 
moned ; and when subsequently he went up to the 
camp to carry to his brethren a contribution from 
home, the oldest of them was slow to acknowledge 
and quick to find fault with him. For the rest, the 
Scripture narrative leaves us mostly to our imagina- 
tion. But we are very sure that the author of the 
psalm, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,” whenever he committed it to writing, must 
have had it as an unformed and struggling thought 
of devotion and aspiration when, yet a boy, he was 
tending his father’s flocks; nor less so that the 
author of the psalm, “ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of Thy hands,” had often thought great, 
unutterable thoughts respecting them as he lay 
- upon the grassy bed by the side of his sheep, look 
ing up into the blue world above his head. And 
we know from his boyish encounter with the lion 
and the bear that, even as a boy, he had developed 
no mean strength of muscle and strength of heart 
to use it; and from the unerring aim of that smooth 
pebble which struck the exposed temple of the 
giant with the first shot, that he had not wasted his 
hours in mere dreaming, but had practiced, and to 
good purpose, all the manly arts which were known 
in his simple age, and aye to come into recog- 
nition in the faithful fulfilling of his appointed 
service. 

From the mere picture of his boyhood life, and 
the critical hour when he was designated, to himself 
if not to others, to be the future King of Israel, I 
turn to the two great lessons which seem to me to 
be taught by this opening chapter in the poet-king’s 
life. 

1. The first is the truth which Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell has so admirably stated and so admirably ex- 
emplified and enforced: ‘That God has a definite 
life-plan for every human person, guiding him, 
visibly or invisibly, for some exact thing, which it 
will be the true significance and glory of his life to 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for August 25, 1889. 
—1 Sam. xvi., 1-13. 

21 Sam. xvi., 12, 18; xvii., 42; Ps. xviii., 33, 34. 

3See Josephus’s Ant. VI., 8, Sec. 1. 

4 Ps, lIxxxvi., 16; exvi., 16. 


have accomplished.” I shall neither attempt to 
compact into a few paragraphs nor to follow the 
outlines of this sermon on “ Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God ;” but I recommend every reader who 
can lay hands on it to read and ponder it for him- 
self. 

Whatever truth or error there may be in the ec- 
elesiastical doctrine of election, it is certain that 
God selects each man for his own work, and each 
man’s work for him. He looks in unexpected 
places and finds in strange quarters, where we 
should not think of looking, the instruments for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. He finds in the 
prison house of Egypt the young man to be Prime 
Minister of Egypt, and redeemer both of the 
Egyptian and Israelite. He calls a shepherd from 
the wilderness to be the emancipator of Israel. He 
looks on the hills of Southern Judea, and finds 
there a red-haired, smooth-faced boy to organize 
Israel into a true nation. He chooses a Rabbi 
steeped in the scholastic lore of Pharisaism to preach 
the glad tidings of a spiritual redemption through 
Jesus Christ. He selects the poor singer-boy of 
Eisenach to be the emancipator of Europe from 
monastic and Romish despotism. He chooses a 
high-churchman to preach the least churchly of all 
forms of theology in the Wesleyan Reformation. 
He picks up the President to guide the nation 
through its War of Emancipation from a Kentucky 
log hut. | | 

But in all these cases we shall find it true that 
God looks at the heart and not at the outward 
appearance; that he selects, not as has been 
sometimes thought, inapt instruments, that he may 
show his own wisdom and power in accomplishing 
results so grand with means so poor, but instruments 
admirably adapted to his work, the adaptation of 
which no eye but his discerned. Looking back, we 
can see that Joseph was the man of all men of his 
generation to lead Israel into Egypt and prepare a 
home there for them ; and Moses the right one to 
emancipate them, and bear with infinite patience 
their apostacies in the wilderness; and David the 
one to organize both the civil and religious life 
of the nation after its long period of anarchy; and 
Paul the one to set the Christian church free from 
the yoke of legalism; and Luther the right 
trumpeter to awaken Europe from its spiritual 
slumber; and Wesley the one to awaken it again 
from the morning nap into which it had fallen 
after the Reformation ; and Abraham Lincoln the 
one to hold back the impatient advance guard and 
beckon forward the tardy vanguard, that the whole 
army of liberty might be united in the war for the 
Union and for Liberty. He selects men for their 
work because of the possibilities which he sees in 
them, and which by his providence he develops in 
them. 

2. Over against this, then, is the other truth, 
that it is every man’s duty to learn what God’s plan 
for him is, and to prepare himself to do it. How 
to do this is the problem of life—a problem I shall 
not attempt to solve here. But one thing is very 
certain; it is not to be done by having a plan of 
our own and endeavoring to conform the universe 
to our own decrees. He that would be the elect of 
God must be willing that God should choose, and 
willing to carry out faithfully God's choice, to what- 
soever it may lead him. This is the first requisite. 
And the second is that he should prepare for his 
future by being faithful in his present place. When- 
ever I see a young man who says, “1 am going to 
do just as faithfully and as well as I can what I 
have to do to-day,’’ I know he is laying the founda- 
tion for his promotion. How it will come I do not 
know; but come it will, up to the point of his 
abilities, whatever they are ; and promotion beyond 
that point is of no advantage to any man. When- 
ever I see a man dissatisfied with his present place, 
and restlessly looking out for a better one, I expect 
to see him ordered to give his place to a better man, 
and take a lower place. Joseph’s fidelity and hu- 
manity in the prison called him to the throne. 
David's boy practice with his sling fitted him for 
the undreamt-of conflict with Goliath. Paul’s con- 
scientious study of Rabbinical literature as a stu- 
dent in Jerusalem prepared him to undermine and 
demolish Rabbinism in religion. Luther’s consci- 
entiousness as a monk enabled him to open the 
monastery doors of Europe. Wesley’s methodical 
habits as a student at Oxford fitted him to be the 
leader of Methodism. Lincoln’s studies as a 
by the light of the flaring fire, equipped him for 
his debate with Douglas, and the courage and wit 
of that debate made him President. For God and 


1** Sermons for the New Life.’’ (New York: Scribner’s.) 


all wise men act on the principle, “He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much.” 

I gather up these two lessons, which are really 
one, in this one sentence from that sermon of 
Horace Bushnell. It includes all I have to say on 
this election and preparation of David for his 
work : 

“Young man, or woman, this is the day of hope 
to you. All your best opportunities are still before 
you. Now, too, you are laying your plans for the 
future. Why not lay them in God? Who has 
planned for you as wisely and faithfully as he? Let 
your life begin with him. Believe that you are 
guided by your God for a holy and great call- 
ing. Go to him and consecrate your life to him, 
knowing assuredly that he will lead you into 
just that life which is your highest honor and 
blessing.” | 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. 3 
By Emity Huntineton 


HEN Samuel had that last talk with Saul, he 

said to him: “The Lord hath rent the 

kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 

— it to a neighbor of thine that is better than 
thou.” 

Saul would never forget these words. He went 
on fighting battles, and making the people serve 
him in everything ; but all the time he was won- 
dering who this neighbor could be to whom the 
Lord had given the kingdom. No doubt he sup- 
posed it must be to some great warrior like himself, 
or perhaps it might even be his own son Jonathan, 
so he watched everybody suspiciously. He was no 
longer gentle and forgiving and patient as he had 
been at first, for the spirit of the Lord that used 
to guide and direct him had departed from him, 
and an evil spirit dwelt in him that made him 
gloomy and cruel, and sometimes like a madman. 
His servants advised him to let them find a man 
who could play well upon the harp, and see if the 
sweet music would not soothe and quiet him. One 


of them knew such a player, a shepherd boy of 


Bethlehem, who kept his father’s sheep, and, when 
Saul consented to the plan they sent forhim. His 
name was David, and he could not only play the 
harp, but he was wise and beautiful; and when 
Saul saw him he loved him, and told his father he 
meant to keep him and make him his armor-bearer. 
When the evil spirit was filling Sauls heart with 
rage and despair, David would take his harp and 
play and sing, and Saul would grow quiet again. He 
never thought that this young shepherd boy, singing 
about the cedars of Lebanon where the birds built 
their nests, the great waters where the ships were 
tossed about, the green pastures where the sheep 
fed, and the stars of heaven that praised their 
Creator, could be the neighbor to whom God had 
given the kingdom. If Saul had known what had 
been done a little while before in Bethlehem, in- 
stead of loving David, he would have feared and 
hated him. 

This was what had happened at Bethlehem. 
God had bidden Samuel to take his bottle of oil, 
and go down and anoint one of the sons of Jesse to 
be king. Samuel did not know which one he had 
chosen, and Jesse had eight sons; but the Lord 
knew, and that was enough. 

At first Samuel was afraid lest Saul might hear 
of it and kill him ; but the Lord bade him do just 
as he did when Saul was anointed. He bade 
him go to Bethlehem and offer a solemn sacrifice 
there, and ‘bid Jesse and his sons come to the sacri- 
fice, and afterwards anoint the one whom he would 
name to him. 

Samuel did as he was directed ; and though 
Saul would even have dared to kill the old prophet, 
the elders of the town trembled when they saw 
him coming, lest he had come with some warning 
of punishment or reproof for sin. They said, 
“Comest thou peaceably?” and Samuel said, 
Peaceably.” 

He told them to sanctify themselves and come 
to the sacrifice, and he called Jesse and his sons 
also. The sacrifice was an actof worship. Those 
who took part in it washed their bodies in pure 
water, put on clean garments, confessed their sins, 
and prayed God to forgive them. Afterwards 
there was often a feast. You remember when 
Saul was chosen king, Samuel had invited about 
thirty guests to dinner; so now, after the sacrifice, 
he invited Jesse and his sons to eat with him. 

He must have told Jesse the errand upon which 
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the Lord had sent him, and Jesse felt sure that his 
oldest son would be the one chosen. He was a tall 
man like Saul, and had a noble face; and when 
Samuel saw him he said : “ Surely this is the chosen 
one.” But the Lord said: “I have rejected him: 
for the Lord seeth not as man seeth: for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” After this Jesse made his 
other sons pass one by one before Samuel, and 
Samuel did not say again, “‘ Surely this is the one.”’ 
He waited for God to speak; and when they had 
passed he said to Jesse: “The Lord has not chosen 
these—are these all thy children ?” 

No one had even thought of David, who was out 
in the fields with the sheep; but when they told 
Samuel of him, he bade them send for him, and 
wait until he came. So they sent to call David, 
and when he came in he did not look at all like a 
soldier, with his beautiful, rosy face; but the Lord 
said: “ This is he: arise, anoint him.” 

There in the midst of the family David was 
anointed, and from that minute he was God’s king, 
though he went back to his sheep, and lived just 
as he did before. Only one wonderful thing came 
to him; the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
him from that day. We read that the spirit of 
the Lord came also upon Saul when he was anointed, 
but Saul did not wish to be guided by it; he only 
obeyed when it suited him to do so. David's 
heart was ready for God’s spirit to dwell in; it 
was already his home. He only wished to know 
what pleased God that he might do it. Day by 
day he talked with God, and studied to understand 
his will: and so he grew in love, and grace, and 
obedience, and was fitted for ruling others, because 
he himself was ruled by the Lord. 


IDEALS. 


By THe Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS MoMmERIE.! 


HERE is no necessary connection between 
creed and conduct. A man’s creed may be 
good and his conduct bad. He may have no 
creed at all—at least nothing that would ordinarily 
be called a creed—and yet his conduct may be 
sublime. People who hold the same creed, who 
really believe in the accuracy and truth of its state- 
ments, nevertheless often act in different ways; 
and people who hold different creeds often act in 
the same way. The fact is, as I said, men’s actions 
are determined, not by what they believe, but by 
what they love. Everything we care for has some 
effect upon our conduct. What we care for 
supremely determines the quality of our conduct 
upon the whole, makes it in the man either good 
or bad; and that which a man cares for supremely 
may be called—as I suggested last Sunday—his 
ideal. 

Now, ideals may be divided into two classes. The 
one kind of ideal is summed up in the word pleas- 
ure, the other in the word character. The one 
consists in getting good things, the other in becom- 
ing good. The one is self-aggrandisement, the 
other is self-development. “We see every day 
around us proofs of the fact that men act in 
accordance with one or other of these ideals. Some 
will not hesitate to enrich themselves by what is 
ealled sharp practice ; others would prefer to be 
peggared rather than do anything in the least de- 
gree ignoble. Some endeavor chiefly and generally 
to procure enjoyment for themselves, others are 
more anxious to give it to their neighbors. Some, 
as they grow older, become wiser, nobler, greater ; 
others show no traces of development from their 
manhood to their grave. It is frequently quite 
manifest to which of these classes a man really be- 
longs. But manifest or not, every one does belong 
to one or to the other. He may scarcely know it 
himself, but if he sits down in a quiet moment 
to cast up life’s chequered sum, he will find that 
upon the whole he has given the preference either 
to pleasure or to character; he has thought most 
of what he could get, or most of what he might 
become; he has had one or other of the two ideals 
—self-aggrandisement, or self-development. 

I said last week that it was not the whole of a 
man’s creed which affected his conduct, but only 
such parts of it as he really cared about, only such 
parts as were capable of exciting his emotion and 
enthusiasm. Now, the portion of his creed which 
will interest him will depend upon his ideal. Let 
us lgok into this matter somewhat fully. 

Theological creeds (and with them we are here 
chiefly concerned) all or nearly all speak of happi- 
ness and righteousness. Of course, unless the uni- 
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verse be fundamentally irrational, these two things 
must be finally coincident ; unless the universe be 
fundamentally irrational, the highest and most 
enduring happiness must be unattainable apart 
from righteousness, and on the other hand right- 
eousness must eventually lead to the supremest joy. 
But the moral difference between men consists in 
the degree of importance which they attach to each. 
One man thinks much of happiness and little of 
righteousness. Another is eagerly anxious for 
righteousness and comparatively indifferent to hap- 
piness. When the two for a time clash, the one 
will sacrifice happiness without any hesitation, 
while the other will be equally ready to sacrifice 
righteousness. And a man’s ideal for the next 
world will always correspond to his ideal for this. 
He will want there what he wants here. Hence it 
happens that the selfsame creed will present differ- 
ent aspects to different individuals. ‘T'wo persons 
may believe it all, yet each may attend only to a 
part of it; and in this case it will practically have 
for them two totally different meanings. It is a 
psychological law that our power of attention is 
limited. When we attend earnestly to any parti- 
cular thing, other things connected with it are more 
or less ignored and in time entirely forgotten. So 
far as mere words go, the creeds of the great 
churches of Christendom are pretty much the same, 
and they are all based professedly on the language 
of the Bible. Yet, as I pointed out to you the 
other day, there are two diametrically opposite 
doctrines regarding the nature of Christ’s plan of 
salvation. According to some, it is a mere scheme 
for keeping men out of hell; according to others, it is 
a method for making men noble, Christ-like, divine. 
The man with the low ideal is perfectly satisfied with 
the first view, or at any rate he is not concerned at all 
with the second. The orthodox heaven is certainly 
not a very attractive place, and he would much 
rather remain here. But, to say the least, it is the 
less of two evils; and any scheme therefore for 
enabling him to attain it naturally calls forth his 
interest. But the man with a high ideal knows 
that he might escape what is popularly called hell, 
or any other place of torment, and still be lost; for 
the only salvation which he cares about supremely 
is a salvation from sin, a salvation of character. 

It is a man’s ideal, you see, which determines 
what part of his creed he attends to, what part 
of his creed he acts upon. One man will be 
very attentive when the creed speaks, or seems to 
speak, of the way to avoid pain; and, like all 
those who are very eager for pleasure, he is apt to 
miss it by being in too much of a hurry. He does 
not stop to inquire for the real meaning of his 
creed. He seizes any superficial meaning that first 
occurs to him. So when his creed tells him, or 
seems to tell him, that if he believes certain 
things he will not go to hell, he sets to work 
and tries. He will believe anything, just as he 
would do anything, for gain. When his creed 


tells him, or seems to tell him, that he must give up 


certain pleasures in order to secure greater pleas- 
ures by and by, he sets to work again and does it. 
What he calls his religion is a mere speculation, a 
business transaction between himself and God. 
Another man, as he reads the self-same creed, thinks 
little, if at all, of what it says about happiness, but 
pays the greatest attention to what it says regard- 
ing conduct. Anything in it which seems to point 
out a method for self-improvement and self-devel 
opment—these things alone excite his interest and 
eall forth his enthusiasm. And so when the creed 
speaks of believing in Christ, of loving Christ, of 
following Christ, he endeavors to act up to it, not 
for the sake of the happiness which is to follow, 
but for the sake of the goodness. 

It is in this way, then, that a man’s creed affects, 
or may affect, his conduct, not directly, but indi- 
rectly, through his ideal. It affects: his conduct 
when it shows him, or seems to show him, how 
he may best attain to that which he supremely 
loves. 

To some extent a man’s ideal may be modified 
by his creed. No creed will change it altogether. 
Belief alone will never make a man prefer good- 
ness to pleasure, any more than it could make him 
prefer music to mathematics. Likes and dislikes 
are not determined by the intellect. No doubt 
many a man who loves pleasure supremely has a 
lurking belief that he is living an ignoble life. But 
this belief is a mere belief. It never calls forth 
any sentiment or emotion strong enough to prompt 
him to corresponding conduct. And so the man 
who loves goodness supremely, even though he may 
believe that it will never have a reward, even though 
he may believe that the wages of virtue are dust, will 


siill do what is right “in the scorn of consequence.” 
A man does love either enjoyment or goodness 
supremely, and no mere belief will lead him to 
transfer his affection. His creed will not make 
him love pleasure nor will it make him love good- 
ness. But it may raise or lower his standard in 
either case. He may discover in his creed sugges- 
tions as to the kind of pleasure which awaits him 
in the future, or as to the nature of the goodness 
which is to be regarded as highest and most divine. 
It is sad but true that some men have found in 
so-called Christian creeds the assurance that the 
most satanic kind of enjoyment would be the final 
endowment of the saved. One “father” of the 
church, at any rate, declared that the chief pleasure 
in heaven would consist in the contemplation of the 
lost in hell. And even the lovers of righteousness 
have been led by some of the same creeds to form 
a very low conception of the character of God him- 
self. Let us take, by way of illustration, the two 
cases mentioned in the letter I read you last week, 
viz., the Scotch Covenanters and the Spanish In- 
quisitor. By a little careful analysis we shall see, 
I think, that the creed may often modify the ideal, 
and in so doing it will have a proportionate effect 
upon conduct. 

In the history of the world, perhaps, there have 
been none who loved goodness more unselfishly, 
none who had a greater contempt for pleasure 
bought at the cost of right, none who more con- 
sistently, enthusiastically, unflaggingly obeyed the 
dictates of their conscience, than the old Scottish 
Covenanters. And yet they were not lovable. 
They were cold, hard, stern, unforgiving, intoler- 
ant. How was this? Why it was, as my corres- 
pondent truly said, owing to their creed. All these 
unamiable qualities they believed to belong to him 
whom they at the same time held to be supremely 
good. He was going to consign the great majority 
of the race to eternal torments. He would never 
forgive sin—not even inherited sin—except in the 
case of the elect. And the very elect were required 
to give him the whole of their thoughts and affee- 
tions, in violation if necessary of every natural 
instinct. It seems strange that they should have 
regarded such a being as good. But they did. 
They reconciled his contradictory attributes by 
supposing all that was hateful and cruel in his con- 
duct to be prompted by his infinite purity, by his 
infinite sense of justice, by his infinite hatred of 
sin. If they would be like their God—and this 
was their supreme desire, because they believed 
him to be infinitely good—they too must possess 
the same repellant characteristics. | 

Similarly with the Spanish Inquisitors. The 
most reliable historians are agreed that many, if 
not the majority, of these Inquisitors were actuated 
in what they did by the purest motives and the strict- 
est sense of duty. Their creed taught them that 
God—the infinitely good Being—would not, could 
not, save a heretic ; that all outside the pale of the 
church were inevitably doomed to eternal flames. 
And so they were led to martyr the individual out 
of their very love for the race. They felt that 
sooner or later men would be frightened into ortho- 
doxy, terrified into heaven. 

In these cases you see the connection has been 
very close and definite between creed and conduct; 
but, as I have said over and over again, it is not a 
necessary connection. For other men have held 
the Covenanter’s creed and not been Covenanters ; 
other men have held the Inquisitor’s creed and not 
been Inquisitors. ‘They have really believed the 
same doctrines which made the Covenanters so 
unamiable and the Inquisitors so cruel. But though 
they have believed them, they have not attended 
to them, and so their ideal, whatever it is, has been 
unaffected thereby. Some men instinctively shrink 
from such doctrines. They may believe them, and 
yet they cannot bear to dwell onthem. They feel, 
almost unconsciously, that they are wrong. They 
do not try to reconcile them with their own standard 
of goodness. When they think about these doc- 
trines at all, they say to themselves God may 
have reasons for His actions they cannot under- 
stand. But for them goodness means kindness, 
gentleness, mercy. That is their ideal, an ideal 
which no creed about the Deity, however firmly 
they may believe it, is able in the last degree to 
alter. 

As time goes on men learn to pay more respect to 
the teaching of their own moral instincts and less to 
the verbal authority of creeds. So far from allow- 
ing their ideal to be modified by their creed, it is 


the creed which they try to bring into harmony 


with their ideal. All creeds notwithstanding, they 
refuse to believe in the wickedness of God. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


READY TO MEET THE LORD. 
(1 Thess. v., 12-28.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


he daily readings for the week will carry us 
through the first epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Like these Thessalonian Christians many to-day 
confine their thoughts of the Lord’s coming to a 
visible, glorious approach. Though it is likely that 
Paul himself supposed the coming of the Lord to 
be quite near, the truth upon which he laid empha- 
sis was the need of preparation for those many ad- 
vents of Christ which occur in our lives, while it is 
also the way to be ready for any supreme hour, 
like that of death, or the great day of judgment. 

1. Let us remember the imperative necessity for 
meeting the Lord on account of the quiet method 
of his approach. It is not true that his coming is 
always a marked and impressive occasion. This 
unfortunate idea has cost many, many people years 
of joy. The Master’s coming takes place in count- 
less ways. Indeed, the true life is the life that 
meets the Lord at every turn of the road. This is 
the most beautiful thought of life. But no one 
will recognize these blessed appearances of Christ 
in the common work-days of life, unless he is pre- 
pared. And the beginning of preparation is surely 
the choice of the truths, the pleasures, the fellow- 
ships that are favorite places to him. Thus pre- 
pared we shall discover that, instead of confining 
his advents to death or judgment, or a historic re- 
turn to the earth, or even particularly notable: ex- 
periences, he is all the while drawing near to the 
constantly prepared heart. 

2. The suddenness of his coming is a forcible 
appeal for preparation. No time is so unfavorable 
as a moment of sudden and amazing visitation. In 
the early part of this chapter this is the teaching of 
Paul. And it is the lesson of preparation for any 
coming of the Master. Only the habitually pre- 
pared heart catches the meaning of events as they 
flash by and knows that he has met Christ. 

3. Paul asserts the need of character if we would 
be ready. He especially calls attention to three 
graces which are needed, faith and love and hope, 
1 Thess. v., 8. It will be remembered that in his 
wonderful chapter on love, 1 Cor. xiii., he there 
also joins these three together. We are not to for- 
get amid all our outward preparations that which 
is really the most important of all. Even in our 
church and individual life we sometimes are so en- 
gaged with the mechanical efforts to arrange the 
machinery of revival work so carefully, that we are 
tempted to overlook the inward fitness. We are 
constantly assured that God draws nigh to them 
that draw nigh to him, that he visits those that 
wait for him, and draws near to such as are think- 
ing about him. 3 

4. The last chapter of this epistle is full of forci- 
ble suggestions. The preparation of every one is 
laid upon the others. My duty is not done when I 
have gotten myself ready. Then my life-work is 
to get others ready, 1 Thess. v., 11. By comfort, 
by exhortation, by edifying, we are to urge the care- 
less and the forgetful to be ready for every advent 
of Christ. 3 

5. Finally, the epistle closes with a catalogue of 
homely yet grand virtues, which most aptly belong 
to one who desires to be ready for his Lord in 
whatever way or time he may come, v., 12-22. 
What a community it would be in which these 
things should be known? One thing surely would 

—the Lord would come in a gravious revival. 
Let us see what we should do. Love and esteem 
your pastor, admonish, encourage, support, be long- 
suffering, always follow that which is good, rejoice, 
pray without ceasing, be grateful, quench not the 
Spirit, hold fast the good, avoid every form of evil. 

References: Amos iv., 12; Isa. xl., 3—Ilvii., 14; 
2 Tim. ii., 21; Luke i., 17—xxi., 36—xii., 40; 
Matt. xxiv., 44—xxv. 10; Mark xiii., 33; Eph. 
vi., 18; 1 Cor. xvi.,13; Col. iv., 2; 1 Thess. v., 6; 
Rev. xvi., 15; 1 Pet. iv., 7. 

Daily Readings: (1) 1 Thess. i., 1-10; (2) ii, 
1-12; (3) iii, 13-19; (4) iii, 1-13; (5) iv., 
1-18; (6) v., 1-11; (7) v., 12-28. 


As well might we expect vegetation to spring 
from the earth without the sunshine or the dew, as 
the Christian to unfold his graces and advance in 
his course without patient, persevering, ardent 
prayer.—| Abbott. 


1 For the week beginning August 18. 


WHY MAC JOINED THE CHURCH. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By Mattie B. Banks. 


AC,” said Mr. Downing, taking off his straw 
hat, “this is warm work. Let’s go sit on 


that stone wall at the foot of the place and have a | 


talk, It’s my turn now.” They now were in the 
shade and out of the dust, and cosy and comfortable. 
“IT see what the trouble is; it is in supposing that 
girls and boys, with influences and instructions such 
as yours, must necessarily understand everything on 
such subjects without special instructicn, and in 
believing that every one is exactly like every one 
else. You see, Mac, boys are reticent and never 
mention the thing themselves, and it’s not easy to 
talk tothem ; we’re afraid of boring them or hurry- 
ing them, so we don’t find out where they stand. 
When we see them serious and interested we feel 
that something definite must be decided upon, and 
usually we don’t see why they shouldn’t join the 
church. Sometimes one is kept out, but he ought to 
be instructed and made ready. I have felt, though, 


that there was something behind in your case, and | ,, 4), ground; a 


crossed his countenance. 


I made up my mind that Id find out from you just 
what it was. I thank you for telling me, Mac, and 
I have been scolding myself because I was too much 
of a bat or a coward to do it before. Shall I tell 
you how it seems to me?” | 

“If it wouldn’t be too much trouble, Mr. Down- 
ing,” answered Mac quietly, but with intense earn- 
estness. | 

Mr. Downing wondered if this were the boy who 
not long before used to draw pictures in the singing- 
books or snap beans across at the boys in the oppo- 
site class. 

“ Do you know, Mac,” he said, idly playing with 
the ribbon on his hat, “‘that you couldn’t have des- 


eribed God better, to my thinking, than in what 


you said about your father. God is your Father, only 


times better in every respect. 


not, or only just had a suspicion of it, he was our 
Father just as much as ever and loved us and cared 
for us just the same.” The young man watched a 
@ squirrel scamper up a tree, then continued. ‘So 
he came after us, Malcolm,” he said gravely, “or 


sent his Son, which was the same thing; and he 
was to take the consequences of our mistakes and 
wrong doings, and to make up for our deficiencies, 
to work with the good in us against the evil, to 
share everything with us, and to show us the way 


home, if we would go.” 


Mr. Downing leaned over, picked a blade of 
| but be a spontaneous benefactor, and thou shalt be 


| beloved like the sun.—[ Epictetus. 


grass, and tore it into shreds as he continued. 

“ Now, Mac, I don’t know much about preach- 
ing, but perhaps I can make you see the thing in a 
practical light. That’s what you want, isn’t it? 
To be able to go to God, to stand right with him, 
to do what he wishes? Now, don’t you see that 
you've been put into the right path, and never been 
allowed to go far from it. The duty for you is-to 
decide for yourself to stay in it, and I don’t see,” 
he continued, slowly, “that you can accomplish 
that in any better way than by giving yourself to 
Jesus Christ and letting him do for you all that 
needs to bedone. You know who he is; you know 
what he is doing for others—your father, for in- 
stance ; you know what he can do for you. He 
wants you, too, Mac—there’s no mistake about that 
—for your sake and for his own. You have noth- 
ing to do but to want him and to choose him. 
Never mind the puzzles or the failings or the feel- 
ings. Don’t work on yourself any more; do as 
you are told. You can go to him even if you can’t 
see him; give your life to him and he will take the 


responsibility of everything. Only then you must 


believe that he has taken you, and act as though 
you believed it. You must trust him, learn his 
wishes, obey him, make a friend of him, go to him 
for everything. That’s what it means to be a 
Christian. Why, Mac, he doesn’t want you to be 
unnatural or anything but a boy. Your place is 
just where you are, under his care and teaching, to 
find out what kind of a boy to be, and to let him 
make you ready for whatever he has for you. 
Don’t be discouraged when you don’t succeed ; try 
again; never give up; and after a while all those 
things that you want—knowledge and good quali- 
ties and good feelings—will grow and strengthen. 
He’ll make the best out of you that can be made, just 
what you would want most yourself if you could 


what I think about that. 
a Christian and stay outside, but loyalty and hon- 


‘character. 


toward the house. 


see all the way through; and sometime, I can’t tell 
you exactly when, you'll know that you are a 
Christian.” 

Mac had been following very closely, but he did 


not speak. Mr. Downing threw away the grass, and 


jumped to the ground. He stood there leaning 

one elbow upon the wall. : 
“As for the church,” he went on, “you know 

Of course one might be 


esty have something to say about that. Coming 
into the church doesn't signify that one thinks him- 


self good, only that he wants to be. If he have 
committed himself to the right side, it is easier to 


take and keep it wherever he may be. It’s a help 


to be with others, too, and the church, you know, 


is the place of training and assistance in work and 
One’s influence is greater, besides, if 
he is an open Christian. I’m sure that the boys 
would respect your attempts in spite of occasional 
slips, and,” he added seriously, “the Lord’s Sup- 
per, you know, Mac, is a little remembrance to keep 
us in the right way.” , 
“Yes, I know,” said Mac, musingly, slipping 
questioning, doubtful expression 


Mr. Downing watched him closely, as they walked 
“Come, Mac,” he said, “ you 
would believe me if I’d promised to do something 
for you. Why can’t you believe him?” and he 
held out his hand and grasped Mac’s, looking him 
straight in the eyes. | 

A bright look of relief and certainty flashed over 
the boy’s face. “Is that what the Bible means by 
believing ?” he asked, wonderingly. “It’s all right 
then; I do believe it; I'll do it, too. Thank you, 
Mr. Downing,” he added gratefully. “ You’ve made 
it plainer than I ever thought it could be,” and as 
they had now reached Mr. Downing’s door, off 
came Mac’s cap with his happiest smile, and he 


good as the doctor is, and you know that J think al- | ran away home. 


most as much of him as you do, God is a thousand | 
But, in some way or 
other, you know, Mac, we managed to get away from | 
him. Now, you see, we couldn’t get along without | 
him, and he knew that, and whether we knew it or 


“Well,” thought Mr. Downing, “I’m glad I 
caught him before the impulse had been left to die 
away altogether; I’ve learned a lesson, and my other 
boys shan’t suffer in the same way.” So it came 
to pass that not only Malcolm Rice, but several 
others of the class known as “ Harry Downing’s 
boys” soon afterward enrolled themselves under 
the best Leader that any one can have, and with 
good instruction and assistance bid fair to become 
useful and faithful soldiers in the army of the Great 
Captain. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


As the sun does not wait for prayers and incan- 
tations that he may rise, but shines at once, and is 
greeted by all, so neither wait thou for applause 
and shouts and eulogies, that thou mayest do well, 


Learn from nature not to divide your energies 


unduly. Her compromises frequently look like 
failures. ‘The land is good for men to live on; the 


sea is good for fishes to live in; but a sea-marsh is 
good for neither, being too wet for men and too 
dry for fishes. 


The love of Christ is like the blue sky, into 
which you may see clearly, but the real vastness of 
which you cannot measure. It is like the sea, into 
whose bosom you can look a little way, but the 
depths are unfathomable.—[{ McCheyne. 


God regards a saint in rags more than a sinner 
in robes. The whole of the crumbling tabernacles 
now occupied by his people will soon be leveled 
with the dust; but it matters not, since “ He hath 
prepared for them a city.”—[ Jackson. 


Nearness of life to the Saviour will necessarily 
involve greatness of love to him. As nearness to 
the sun increases the temperature of the various 
planets, so near and intimate communion with | 
Jesus raises the heat of the soul’s affections toward 
him.—[ Spurgeon. 

The Christ who prayed on earth teaches us to 
pray: and the Christ who intercedes in heaven 
helps us to pray, and presents our poor cries, ac- 
ceptable through his sacrifice, and fragrant with the 
incense from his own golden censer.—[ Maclaren. 


As the fountain finds its expression in overflow- 
ing, as a river in rushing to the infinite main, as 
trees bursting into life and blossom in the spring- 
tide, so God feels it his joy to give liberally, and to 
give above all we can ask or think or desire, for 
Christ’s sake.—[ Cumming. 
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Re.icious News. 


WORK FOR THE MASSES. 


PLANS OF MR. MOODY FOR REACHING THE 
PEOPLE OF CITIES WHO DO NOT ATTEND 
CHURCH. 


HE convocation of Bible students and of Chris- 
tian workers in Northfield, Mass., has just 
concluded its sessions. More people than ever 
were present, and from all parts of our own land 
and from beyond the sea. 

I have found special interest in the plans which 
_Mr. Moody has for putting into the evangelistic 
work in the large cities a well-trained body of 
young men and women. In the first place, Mr. 
Moody evidently has a vivid and broad conception 
of the need of the nation, both from a patriotic and 
Christian point of view, for far more effective work 
among the masses of people who do not regularly 
attend church, who make up the large body of 
population, and who have had at best only such 
education as can be obtained in the public schools. 
As he looks at the condition of these people, espe- 
cially in the large cities, they are not reached by 
the churches as they should be. They have a great 
influence on national affairs, for the attitude of so 
many thousands in the centers of population, espe- 
cially in view of the spread of Socialistic ideas, 
must have a decided effect upon current events and 
upon all action by the people. Mr. Moody would 
have this important part of our population thor- 
oughly evangelized, and his reasons include, not 
only the strong desire for personal conversions 
which inspire much missionary effort, but also the 
patriotic solicitude for the nation’s welfare, which 
moves every one who takes as broad and deep a 
view as does Mr. Moody of the growth and future 
of the nation and of the vital force of Christianity 
in the National life. Hence it is that his work for 
the future has an importance greater than is seen 
in either its religious or patriotic nature considered 
alone. It concerns both the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, physical, mental, and spiritual, and his fate, 
temporal and eternal, and also the prosperity of 
the nation, the stability and purity of its govern- 
ment, the force and elevation of its laws. So it is 
that Mr. Moody’s work will be of deep interest to 
all who sympathize with his noble purposes. 

The new institution for Bible study and for 
training in evangelistic work, in establishing which 
Mr. Moody has been engaged for two years, will be 
opened in Chicago next October. He expects no diffi- 
culty in securing students of somesort, but the problem 
is whether there will be enough of the right sort. 
It is his theory that they should not come there 
till they are old enough to know what they are best 
fitted todo. Not till young men and young women 
are twenty years old or over does he think they 
are capable of deciding, in most cases, what is to 
be their life-work. He wants those who have the 
inspiration in themselves, not those who enter the 
ministry or evangelistic work because parents or 
friends wish it and have persuaded them when 
they were too young to have positive convictions 
of their own on the matter. He would prefer 
those who have had a business training, for such 
workers, he says, have far better knowledge of 
human nature than those who have spent much of 
their youthful years in fitting for school, college, 
and seminary. 

It is, fundamentally, the conviction of Mr. 
Moody that the churches fail to reach the masses 
of the people as they should, which is the bottom 
of his effort to establish this new institution. The 
educated clergymen, in his opinion, are well enough 
for preaching to people who are well educated 
‘also; but for the people who are not as fortunate, 
they have not that sympathy which is necessary to 
make their work effective. The long course of 
study. which is needed to turn out a creditable 
theological graduate is a positive disqualification, 
in his opinion, for effective preaching to the masses 
of people in the cities who are not now subject to 
any special religious influence. Hence Bible study 
will be a leading feature in his course of training, 
and there will be no instruction in Hebrew or Greek 
or Latin. No regular course of instruction will be 
given. He says that they do not intend to make a 
regular groove, and then to force every student 
into it, even if it breaks every bone in his body. 
The object of the instruction will be to make as ef- 
fective evangelistic workers as possible. That is 
the main point, and other considerations are minor. 
Some men, he says, will develop more in six months 


than others will in two years; and the training 
which each student will receive will depend upon 
his facility of development and upon the field of 
work in which he expects to engage. One of Mr. 
Moody’s ideas is to make a short cut to the mission 
field in the large cities, and not waste any time in 
a training which will not bring direct results. 
Each student is to be trained for the service for 
which it appears he is best qualified. Some will 
have special aptitude as exhorters ; others as sing- 
ers; others as visitors from house to house ; others 
as visitors of the sick, and others as workers on 
still other lines. Each is to be trained for his 
specialty, and thus be made most effective in the 
work of lifting the needy to a higher plane. For 
this special training, Mr. Moody says that he must 
have the best teachers possible. He expects that 
the cost will be high, but they must be secured, 
even if it is, for it is an essential point in the de- 
velopment of his theory of spiritual training. It 


‘is quite likely that he will engage well-known 


pastors from different parts of the country to spend 
a few months of the year in Chicago, training the 
young men and women who have devoted them- 
selves to evangelistic effort, and giving them the 
benefit of their experience. For instance, he hopes 
thus to secure for a while the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
pastor of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church in 
Boston, who says he will go for several weeks if 
Mr. Moody will supply his pulpit in his absence. 
It is hoped that two hundred students of the 
right sort may be gathered in the institution in 


Chicago. If there are, it will cost $30,000 a year . 


to run it. To meet this outlay he has an endow- 
ment of about $125,000, so that a considerable sum 
of money must be raised to keep the seminary out 
of debt. There is a plant of $100,000 in buildings 
—one for young men, and one for young women. 
Very likely students will be taken to Chicago after 
they have completed the courses at Mr. Moody’s 
companion institutions at Northfield and Gill. He 
says that there are many diamonds among the hills 
of New England. They cannot be made, but they 
can be polished, and it is for polishing them and 
fitting them for effective work that he will take 
them from here to the West. } 
In conclusion, I should like to say that Mr. Moody 
talks freely, but without that offensive conceit and 
self-importance which newspaper men are compelled 
to observe so often in our public characters. His 
methods are-direct. He is not at all sentimental, 
in the cheap sense of the word. He is hard- 
headed, clear-headed and practical, enthusiastic, 
full of his work and apparently sincere, unselfish 
and humble in it all, but impatient with dullness, 
slowness, and hesitancy. R. L. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
—The Rev. W. H. P. Faunce has formally accepted 


the call of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of this 


city, to become its pastor. 

—The Saratoga Ministers’ Association has passed 
resolutions urging the enforcement of the law against 
the numerous notorious gambling places in that 
town. 

—The Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, 
has been offered the pastorate of Cleremont Presby- 
terian Church, Glasgow, Scotland, with a salary of 
$5,000. | 

—The Seventh General Catalogue of the Divinity 
School of Yale University has just been issued. It 
contains the records so far as known of the 1452 grad- 
uates of the seminary from 1825 to 1888. | 

—The Congregational Church in Stratford, Conn., 
will celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization on September 5. A Communion 
service, historical papers, and other exercises will con- 
stitute the programme. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church South has now 
1,140,097 members, including 4,958 Indians and 645 
Negroes. The net increase for the year was 32,641 
There are 4,687 traveling and 6,309 local preachers. 
Baptisms—adults, 52,363 ; infants, 31,052. There are 
11,432 churches, valued at $16,030,254, and 2,358 par- 
sonages, valued at $2,705,404. 

—A cable dispatch from Rome to the “ Catholic 
News” states that Bishop Walsh (R.C.) has been 
elected Archbishop of Toronto. The new Archbishop 


-| was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death 


of Archbishop Lynch, which occurred on May 12, 1888. 
Kingston, which was one of the suffragan sees of 
Toronto, has been made an archdiocese. 

—The minutes of the Michigan State Congregational 
Association give the following summaries : Churches, 
311, a gain of 13; members, 22,644, an increase of 
1,012 ; admitted during the year on confession, 1,595, 
a gain of 488; enrolled Sunday-school attendance, 
31,413, a gain of 1,534; value of church buildings, 
$1,299,130, and of parsonages, $110,982. The benevo- 
lences aggregate $63,539. 

—The thirteenth regular meeting of the “ National 


Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches ” 
will be held in Philadelphia (First Unitarian Church 
and Academy of Music) October 28-31. The Com- 
munion service will be conducted by Robert Collyer ; 
the Conference sermon will be preached by Stopford 
A. Brooke, of London, or Charles R. Weld, of Balti- 
more. George William Curtis will. preside at the 
closing social meeting. 

—The first Deaccness Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church took place at Ocean Grove last 
week. The conference is composed of delegates ap- 
poses by the annual conferences of the Methodist 

piscopal Church. A plan of organization and a sys- 
tem of study were discussed and adopted. Addresses 
were made by many men and women of note in the de- 
nomination. A sketch of the origin and history of the 


deaconess movement in Germany and in London was _ 


given by Miss Bancroft. 

—The “Christian Observer” draws from a study 
of the Southern General Assembly” two encourag- 
ing facts: “ One is that the growth in membership is 
much larger than usual. The average increase, from 
year to year, is about 5,000 per annum ; this year it is 
7,105. This reveals the activity and earnestness of 
both ministers and members last year, and God’s 
blessing on their efforts. But while the increase in 
membership is about seven per cent., the increase in 
benevolent contributions is from $1,463,478 to $1,612,- 
865—an increase of ten per cent.” 

—Mr. D. L. Moody writes us that a Convention of 
Evangelical Ministers and Laymen is to be held in 
Chicago for ten days, commencing about the 20th of 
September, the exact date of which will be announced 
as soon as definite replies are received from the speak- 
ers who have been invited from abroad. The singing 
will be led by Ira D. Sankey. It is hoped this will be 
one of the greatest religious movements of the season, 
and a g preparation for winter work in all the 
churches. The Bible Institute will open about the 1st 
of October. Information about the ladies’ department 
may be had by addressing Mrs. S. B. Capron; or 
about the men’s department by addressing J’. G. En- 
sign, 154 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

—Mr. Moody’s Northfield Convocation has _ been 
in session the past week. We shall give our read- 
ers an article on the subject next week. In the 
meanwhile we may note a few of the more attractive 
features of the Convention. It was attended by over 
five hundred persons, including several itd mis-- 
sionaries. Mr. Moody’s opening address dwelt on the 
need of a higher type of Christianity in the Church 
than the often-dwarfed and weak religion of this 
century. As usual, Mr. Moody’s daily talks were 
listened to with close interest and profit. Among 
the other speakers were the venerable missionary, 
the Rev. J. E. Chandler, of Madara, India; Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Dr. Munhall, who spoke on the 
second coming of Christ; Dr. Judson, of New York, 
and the Rev. Mr. Goss, pastor of “ Moody’s Church ” 
in Chicago. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 1 closed a successful year at Straight University. 
The examinations held during the closing week were a 
marked improvement on former years. Careful study 
and independent thought showed itself in every recita- 
tion, and the ability to express in a clear and concise 
manner the answers to the many questions given by 
the Board of Trustees was very gratifying, and showed 
that the colored youth are steadily growing upward. 

Each student is required to work one hour each day. 
The girls do all kinds of housework under the super- 
vision of a competent matron, and, in addition, join the 
sewing class, where all kinds of garments are cut and 
made, mending and darning included, thus preparing 
them to make useful and civilized homes of their own, 
which is so much needed among their own people. 
After they become competent, and expert in making 
plain and useful garments, embroidery and fancy work 
are introduced to a limited extent. 

The industrial department for boys is somewhat 
limited on account of means, but the most is made of 
what is at their command. The display of printin 
and woodwork during Commencement week showe 
the colored youth had both tact and skill. So did also 
the models for houses, barns, gates, tool-chests, be- 
sides numerous practical articles, including several 
kinds of tables, which would grace any Northern parlor, 
towel-racks, clothes-frames, step-ladders, and, finest of 
all, a beautiful desk suitable for a library. 

A greenhouse has been added this year by swelling 
the annual gift of the Slater fund, through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Haygood. The building was put up by 
the boys, under the President’s direction. 

For a time it seemed a little discouraging about get- 
ting it furnished with suitable plants, but through kind 
hearts at the North, the little house began to fill up 
with rare and beautiful plants ; so when spring came 
lovely blossoms peeped out from nearly every plant, 
and filled their greenhouse home with fragrance and 
beauty. This is a new industry, and we feel confident 
that it will make a profitable employment for some of 
our boys ; at the same time, it has a refining influence 
over both sexes. 

Straight University has catalogued over five hun- 
dred during the past year. ho can estimate the 
amount of good such a school is doing for the colored 
people of the South ? 

What we want is help and Christian sympathy from 
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the North. It is to you we must look for aid to further 
this great work. 

Our wants are “legion” to carry on this mission 
work. We must depend upon you foraid. The South 
would never do it if they could. They are too poor to 
do it if they would. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Mrs. K. C. HitcHcock. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


In the extreme southwestern portion of the State of 
Colorado is Cortez, the principal town in the beautiful 
Montezuma valley. In the spring of the present year 
the Rev. Joel Harper went from Lawrence, Kan., to 
Cortez, and preached for the first time at that place 
April 14. The following Sunday a large congregation 
was present, and the advisability of organizing some 
church was freely discussed by the people. Without 
any undue influence, “two resolutions were passed 
unanimously, the first expressing their belief that there 
ought to be but one church organization here at pres- 
ent, and in the second they distinctly declared their 
conviction that the Congregational church would unite 
the various elements better than any other.” Sunday, 
April 28, “‘ the Congregational Church of Cortez” was 
organized with a membership of twenty—three of 
whom were received on confession of faith. 

The following Sabbath the first Communion service 
ever held in the place was celebrated. 

A Young People’s Society was soon organized. A 
recent issue of the local paper says: “ The work this 
church is doing ought to commend itself to the sympa- 
thies and best feelings of our people. Its work among 
the young, and the proofs it has already given of its 
eare for the sick and poor, these things alone show 
that it merits our sympathy and support. The mem- 
bers are alive to their duty, and are, we believe, earn- 
estly striving to perform it.” | 

The need of a church building was keenly felt, and 
the trustees set themselves to work at once. Plans 
drawn by architects in Portland, Me., have been ac- 
cepted, and it is hoped that, with some aid from the 
Congregational Union, the church may be dedicated, 
free of debt, the first of October. 

Mary H. SANDERS. 


JAPANESE CHURCH UNION. 


The following extract from a familiar private letter 
by one of the older and best known of our missionaries 
in Japan may be set beside the letter from Mr. Gulick, 
printed in The Christian Union of August 1. 

“Things move on here in fair shape. The union move- 
ment has come to a standstill, and all the blame is on 
our side. The Presbyterians have done nobly in their 
concessions, but our great body has allowed itself to be 
pulled one side into hesitation, and at last into gross 
carelessness by a pack of inexperienced youths, no one 
of whom has been pastor a year. It is too bad that 
the whole body of able pastors who have built up 
the Kumi-ai churches should be ruled out on this. I 
suspect, though, that a reaction wili soon set in that 
will carry union yet, and perhaps in better shape.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—M. F. Hollister died at Enfield Center, N.“Y.,on July 31. 

—Theodore J. Keep died at Oberlin, Ohio, on July 20, at 
the age of eighty. 

a | W. Stebbins, of Athol, Mass., has received a eall to 
Hinsdale. 

—H. C. Adam accepts a call to Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

—Edmund Squire, of Warwick, Mass., died on July 28, at 
the age of seventy-four. 

—D. P. Breed, of Reede City, Mich., has received a call to 
Michigan City, Ind. 

—(€, E. Chase was installed as pastor of the church in 
Cheney. Wis., on July 24. 

—E, E. Webber accepts a call to Appleton, Minn. 

—J. P. Milligan was ordained in the North Church, Col- 
umbns, O., on July 23. 

—A. T. Pierson declines his call to the Union Church, 
Providence, R. I. 

—W. J. Gray accepts a call to Fort Scott, Kansas. 

—H. 58. Mills accepts the Presidency of Neligh College, 
Nebraska. 

—D. M. Brown accepts a call to Brightwood, Ind. 

—A.E. Thomas has received a call from the First Church 
of Cleveland, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


sg C. W. Backus, of Victor, N. Y., has removed to Kansas 
ity. 

—J. K. Black accepts a call to Grace Church, Peoria, I]. 

—T. W. Swan has received a eall to the West Pittston 
Church, of Pittston, Pa. 

—F. E. Stout died at Petoskey, Mich., on July 9. 

—W. G. Robinson has received a call from the church at 
New Albany, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—S. Pritchard has accepted a call from St. Matthews 
Church (P. E.), Chatfield, Minn. 

—E. 5S. Holloway accepts a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

—G. W. Cutter, of Buffalo, N. Y.. has ree ived aeall from 
the Channing Memorial Church, of Newport, R. I. 

—J. W. b. Clark, a retired Baptist minister, died at 
Haverhill, Mass., on August 6. 

—R. H. Starr, D.D., accepts an election to the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Dedham, Mass. 

—J.M. C. Fulton, D.D.. accepts the rectorship of Trinity 
Church (P. E.), Jacksonville, Tenn. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN | 
WOMAN.’ | | 

The girlhood of Frances Willard was, to borrow 
her own happy phrase, invested, not “spent.” 
Free, hearty, and wholesome was the life of *‘ For- 
est Home”’—a pioneer farm in Wisconsin, about 
fifty years ago; refreshing and invigorating is the 
glimpse we have of it, so “near to Nature’s heart.” 
Two merry girls—as unlike as they are inseparable ; 
their frank, manly brother; the sturdy and intel- 
ligent father, who clears the land and builds the 
home; the noble and sensible mother, who is the 
home; all together, upon the background of fresh 
prairie and virgin forest, make an inspiriting pict- 
ure. And in this home the love of Nature, 
which is never far from childhood’s heart, was 
kindled and cherished by a mother whose memory 
was richly stored with the thoughts of Nature’s 
seers, and it was directed and developed in a prac- 
tical way by a father who himself took so keen an 
interest in every living thing that he quickened the 
same interest in his children, and trained them in 
the habit of observation. | 

In characteristic fashion this enterprising pioneer 
family had organized itself as a “ Board of Educa- 
tion,” which in turn established a neighborhood 
school whose seat of learning was a rude school- 
house ; but the eagerness of those bright and hun- 
gry minds for study in that their first school would 
put to shame the school-cloyed children of to-day. 
They were signally fortunate too in their first 
teachers—persons of no mean endowments and 
culture ; and if success in teaching may be measured 
by its inspiration and influence, that little school 


in its rough building was not an insignificant insti- 


tution. Evidently, too, the question of religious 
instruction in public schools was not mooted there. 

We must pass over the subsequent school-years, 
until we find the two sisters enrolled as students in 
the Northwestern Female College—at this time the 
only woman’s college of high grade in the country. 
The difference between the two girls has been 
emphasized by the years; Mary has become 
only more sweet and gentle, and winning, while 
Frances is too cool and independent to become 
readily popular. But at once her brilliant scholar- 
ship compels admiration, and soon beneath the 
apparent indifference is discovered a very warm 
and impulsive heart. If Mary was inevitably “a 
good girl,” Frances fell into line naturally enough 
with the Ne’er-do-weels,” and the school-girl 
hypocrisy involved in the conflict between a false 
sense of honor and the duty of reporting any vio- 
lation of “ rules,” whose name in a girl’s school is 
usually legion, made an indelible impression upon 
her sensitive and honest nature, which had much 
to do with her subsequent policy when twelve years 
later she became president of the same institution. 

The story of her transition from doubt to faith, 
or rather through doubts into faith, when she does 
not know that there is a God, and does not know 
that the Bible is true, and is trying to find out, and 
can only pray “ Oh God—if there be a God—save 
my soul—if I have a soul,” is characteristic of her 
force of mind and will, and not less so is her quiet, 
brave, decided position as she emerges into the 
light and takes her stand among believers. 

After the trying “ first year out of school,’ Miss 
Willard chose the second of the only alternatives 
presented to aspiring young women in her day, 
viz: *“ Not to be at all or else to be ateacher,” and 
for sixteen subsequent years she was a “roving 
teacher ”’ indeed, having thirteen separate seasons 
of teaching in eleven separate institutions! Al- 
though she states that a desire to learn the methods 
of different institutions and to see more of the 
world were the chief motives of her itineracy, yet 
we may find quite as adequate an explanation in 
her confession that “ to be tied to a bell rope”’ was 
“an asphyxiating process” from which she vainly 
sought escape. | | 

We cannot follow step by step Miss Willard’s 
career as a teacher, for she is not known chiefly 
to the world as a teacher, and yet we cannot pass 
unnoticed an experiment of hers which, could 
it have been fairly tried, would have become an 
achievement for which she might have been famous. 
To Miss Willard belongs the distinction of being 
the first woman upon whom was conferred the august 


1 Glimpses of Fifty Years. By Frances E. Willard. Pub- 
lished by Woman’s Temperance Publication Association. 
H. J. Smith & Co., Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Oakland, | 
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mother and elder sisters at home. 


title of college president when she became Presi- 
dent of the Evanston College for Ladies; a genuine 
woman’s college, in which for the first time it was 
proposed that women should constitute the board of 
trustees, and that a woman should confer diplomas. 
It was at the head of this institution that Miss 
Willard inaugurated her system of self-government 
for girls with such promise of success. The prin- 
ciple of this then unheard-of method of school gov- 
ernment may be inferred from her customary words 
to the pupils at the beginning of a year: “ We will 
have no rules whatever, just so long as everything 
is quiet, your time diligently occupied, and your 
punctuality without a flaw. We have no need of 
rules. Let us see how long we can go without them. 
I will post a time-table in the hall, and let us live 
by it. Regard the teachers as you would your 
You advise 
with them as to what is best for you in every way ; 
feel free to do the same with us. That is what we 
are here for.” Merit was further distinguished by 
privilege. A Roll of Honor degree was established 
to which every student was eligible, and above this 
a grade of “Self Governed Girls,” to which Roll 
of Honor girls were promoted, taking the following 
pledge : 

“T promise so to conduct myself that if every 
other pupil followed my example our school would 
need no rules whatever, but each young lady would 
be trusted to be a law untoherself. I promise that 
I will always try to do the things that make for 

ace.” 

Eagerly did the girls throw off the galling yoke 
of “rules,” and nobly did they respond to the trust 
reposed in them—-so faithfully that a disappointed 
critic exclaimed in chagrin: “The trouble is these 
girl are quite too loyal; they make a hobby of it.” 
But when the new plan was giving most tangible 
promise of success it was rudely baffled by a great 
change in administration, and its author resigned, 
bruised and sore in heart. 

After two years abroad Miss Willard becomes 
a temperance advocate and organizer. Before 
this she does not appear to have been par- 
ticularly interested in temperance work, but the 
stirring scenes of the Crusade during the winter of 
1874 moved her woman’s soul to the depths and 
won her hearty sympathy. While still a teacher 
in the Northwestern University, she made her 
maiden speech at a crowded Crusade mass meetirg 
in Chicago; and soon after, while in the East, 
whither she had come for consultation with 
leaders in the newly-espoused cause, she received 
one morning two letters which represented to her 
the parting of the way. One was from New York, 
inviting her to become Lady-Principal of Dr. 
Van Norman’s school for young women, where 
she would have her own freedom in work and a 
handsome salary ; the other from a Crusade woman 
in Chicago, inviting Miss Willard to become Presi- 
dent of “a little band, without money or experi- 
ence, but with strong faith.” Not merely without 
hesitation, but with delight, she eagerly entered 
the door unexpectedly thrown open before her 
by the second letter. As President of the Chicago 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, she threw 
herself with self-denying enthusiasm into her work ; 
indeed, her zeal outran her strength, as, with no 
assurance of financial support—yes, often even 
without so much as a nickel to pay horse-car fare 
or buy a lunch—she learned what it was to be 
really weary and hungry. 

However admirable in itself, and however joy- 
ous to her, this was a cruel waste of her noble ener- 
gies, and it doubtless merited the unsympathetic 
criticism of her witty brother: “ Frank, your faith 
method was simply a challenge to the Almighty. 
You’ve put achip on your shoulder and dared Om- 
nipotence to knock it off.”’ 

The W. C. T. U. has been called the “sober 
second thought of the Crusade,” and no doubt it 
was born of that wonderful impulse; but that the 
personality of one of its gifted daughters has had 
much to do with its growth, no one can question 
who reads the story of its conquests as she has so 
earnestly told it. First as corresponding secretary, 
and .then as President of the National society, she 
has been its leading spirit. As a public speaker, 
the charm of her eloquence is widely known. Her 
speeches, as reported in fragments, betray rare 
power. 

The two cardinal articles of the political creed 
of the W. C. T. U. are: Female Suffrage and Pro- 
hibition; but led by Miss Willard, it committed 
itself to these principles at first somewhat reluct- 
antly. The liberal party, or wing, which favored 
woman’s ballot as a temperance measure, and a 
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somewhat simpler organization, did not gain com- 
plete ascendency over its policy until 1880, and the 
Home Protection movement in politics came after- 
wards. Miss Willard’s travels in the South first 
turned her thoughts toward a third party, which, 
she believed, would umte the temperance element 
of both parties North and South, and very soon 
she declared for the third party officially as well 
as individually, although the rank and file of the 
National organization followed their leader some- 
what more cautiously into the prohibition camp, 
where, however, they are to-day as loyal allies 
under the banner: “ No sectarianism in religion. 
No sectionalism in politics. No sex in citizenship.” 
Their political creed is: “ We believe in prohibi- 
tion by law, prohibition by politics, and prohibition 
by woman’s ballot.” 

The position of ‘The Christian Union upon the 
questions involved in this statement of belief need 
not be restated here ; but though we cannot subscribe 
to all of this creed, no less cordially would we ex- 
press our hearty admiration for the women who 
have gone on their way “ kindly as sunshine, stead- 
fast as gravitation and persistent as a hero’s faith.” 
And foremost among these women stands Frances 
Willard. 


Essays on God and Man ; or, a Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Principles of Religion. By the Rev. Henry 
Truro Bray, LL.D., Rector of Christ Church, Boon- 
ville, Mo. This is a most extraordinary book. The 
author is possessed of ability, learning, and scholarship 
of a certain order, and yet his production is defaced 
with assertions of the most wild and reckless character. 
If the arguments and theories of this volume are tran- 
scripts of present convictions we are quite at a loss to 
understand how Mr. Bray can still serve the historic 
church whose chief doctrines—or many of them—are 
questioned or repudiated in his treatise. The author 
has been -injudicious enough to write a preface re- 
plete with most unfortunate allusions, which are kindly 
spared the readers of The Christian Union. But of 
his ability to write as a reconstructionist in theology 
one may judge from a single extract. He remarks: 
“The whole independent and scholarly world rejects 
nearly all the dogmas of the Church of the Past— 
the power of the Church of the Past will continue a 
little longer to govern the opinions of women (italics 
ours), but over the minds of men she has lost all influ- 
ence”! The utter failure to discriminate between the 
eternal truths of the Christian Church and the doc- 
trines of the schoolmen foisted upon the church by 
medieval speculation, coupled with this extraordinary 
fling at the intelligence of women, does not tend to 
create confidence in the conclusions of a writer who 
appears still to be a member of a religious body proud 
of its historic continuity, in the maintenance of the 
Faith. In his second book, on the “ Immortality of the 
Soul,” Mr. Bray is superficial and ill-informed on ques- 
tions pertaining to Gospel history, and his entire treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the Resurrection is amazingly 
inadequate. Historical Christianity, with which he is 
evidently at war from the beginning, needs no defense 
against a critic who says, “The great majority of think- 
ing men to-day either wholly disbelieve in the Divinity 
_of Christ, or sincerely and profoundly question it.” We 
challenge this assertion. In discussing blood atone- 
ment, sacrifice, punishment, etc., the author touches no 
- depths, grapples with no fundamental truths, and in his 
copious extracts from ghastly books and sermons only 
offends taste without advancing his argument. A 
large part of this unique volume is made up of quota- 
tions, some of them valuable and instructive, and we 
heartily commend the industry of this writer while we 
deplore the use which he makes of his material. Mr. 
Bray has large acquaintance with scientific literature, 
and is at home in the domain of the Greek classics. 
We doubt not his proficiency in this kind of scholar- 
ship. But as a “ Philosophical Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Religion” we respectfully demur to the em- 
ployment of such title for his book, for nothing could 
be more unphilosophical than the contents of cer- 
tain paragraphs. It is, for example, unphilosophical, 
and beneath the dignity of the searcher for wisdom to 
throw doubts upon the intellectual integrity of men 
who defend truths which are denied by Mr. Bray. )We 
desire to do justice to those features of this work 
which are really commendable. The aim of the author 
to demonstrate the unity of religious essentials, is 
praiseworthy; in his composition there are occasional 


_ passages of real force and beauty; some of his para- 


graphs are keenly analytical; but, as a whole, this pro- 
duction is deficient in most of the — necessary to 
conduct debate upon a plane so high. 


Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vin- 
dicated. By John Steinfort Kedney, D.D. 2 Volumes. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sous.) The author of 
these volumes is already known to metaphysicians 
through the medium of his production entitled “ The 
Beautiful and the Sublime.” In the present work— 
an elaborate treatise dealing with the metaphysics of 
faith—Dr. Kedney evinces signal ability in the co- 
ordination of principles which are the philosophical 
Safeguards of Christianity. Strictly speaking, it is not 
a theological system which is proposed in this discus- 


sion, at least in the sense that Dr. Shedd’s great work 
is a theological system; but rather does the author seek 
to bring the chief elements of catholic Christian faith 
into harmony with all other known truth, hoping by 
this process of unification to establish the rationality of 
Christian doctrine. It is impossible to review in our 
columns the methods of thought and investigation by 
which Dr. Kedney endeavors to fulfill this purpose. 
The various parts are joined together by philosophical 
links which are carefully tempered in the fires of 
searching thought; and since they constitute a coherent 
whole it would be unjust to criticise details of doctrine 
without also considering those articulations which unite 
separate issues with total results. Perhaps the keynote 
of the entire treatise is found in the statement that 
absolute truth cannot, in its entirety, be brought within 
the sphere of knowledge; that there is still an insoluble 
element, and therefore, that as a whole absolute truth 
is still to be held in the region of Faith. The aim of 
the author is sharply to bound this mystery, this one 
insoluble problem; and because it does constitute an 
hiatus in the entire presentation, the whole must be 
held as a matter of faith. Thus Christian doctrine has 
its one mystery, and can give a reason why it is mys- 
we while other philosophies have many mysteries, 
and can give no reason why they are such, and why 
they are needful. In pursuance of this main pur- 
pose Dr. Kedney discusses various aspects of Christian 
doctrine as so many necessary relationships in the 
inevitable processes of the divine unfolding, and he 
brings to this task large resources of thought and learn- 
ing. His reasoning upon difficult points is clear, and 
while some of his conclusions are debatable, because 
apparently strained to cover exigencies created by the 
main purpose to which we have alluded, we are yet 
persuaded of the soundness of the principal resnits 
achieved by this investigation. There are certain lines 
of metaphysical inquiry opened up in these volumes 
which might be advantageously followed by theologians 
of the older school. And we commend the boldness of 
Dr. Kedney in saying, what so many have suspected to 
be true, that among trained theologians the doctrine of 
the Godhead has been so expressed as to imply a virtual 
tritheism. This is not, however, the only instance 
where the author flings down the gauntlet of an incisive 
theological cross-question. We believe there is room 
for this publication upon the crowded shelves of theo- 
logical libraries. And the study of these volumes will 
serve a useful purpose in preparation for the study of 
books upon specific doctrines of the church. They are 
certainly rich in suggestiveness. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Professor 
G. G. Findlay, B. A. (New York: Armstrong & Son.) 
We have here another volume in the series known as 
the ‘ Expositors’ Bible,” embracing, among the con- 
tributors to the various publications, some of the fore- 
most preachers and theologians of the day. Several of 
the commentaries have already been noticed in our 
columns. Six volumes were published in 1888; six 
will be issued in 1889, and the series will be continued 
until the whole Bible is covered. These separate treat- 
ises are uniform in size, binding, and general method 
of inquiry, and, when finished, the set of commentaries 
will make an important addition to our theological lit- 
erature. Of course, not all these books are of equal 
merit ; some of the writers are comparatively unknown 
on this side of the Atlantic; but it is a noticeable 


feature of the work that general readers, as well as 


clergymen, will profit by the publication. Professor 
Findlay has undertaken a difficult epistle in the con- 
tribution which he makes to the series ; but he estab- 
lishes his position as thinker and teacher through the 
intellectual strength and scholarly acumen which he 
brings to the performance of his task. There are no 
evasions of problems, or concessions to mental anti- 
pathies in the study of this epistle ; and it gives us 
pleasure to commend the work as deserving of the 
recognition of Bible students generally. 


The Coming School, as Ellen E. Kenyon sees it (New 
York: Cassell & Co.), will recognize the importance of 
primary education, and put its stress upon that de- 
partment. From five to fourteen years of age the 
mental powers will be led out by object teaching. This 
grade of schools will be pusceedall by a six-year course, 
where the objects already learned will be classified, 
where scholastic learning will be introduced instead of 
in the primary, as the case is now. A “ tertiary period 
of indefinite duration ” awaits those who have time and 
money to enter it and learn “little Latin and less 
Greek.” A special period of two years will then be 
given to Law, Medicine, Theology, or the like. Won- 
derful programme! Miss Kenyon writes well on the 


subject she knows—primary schools. Beyond that she 


is all at sea. We would recommend a perusal of this 
work to Superintendents of Instruction and to mem- 
bers of school boards. 


The Human Moral Problem: An Inquiry into Some of 
the Dark Points Connected with the Human Necessity for a 
Supernatural Saviour. By R. R. Conn. (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Co.) This little book is like a 
thunderstorm in the sphere of theologic thought ; it 
clears away the miasm of a formal and eel system of 
Latin theology. The rage for system seems to have 
led men to make all theology fit into a preconceived 
theory of the atonement. Mr. Conn is a layman, but 
God has given him grace to hate shams. The way in 


which he disposes of antique inventions in the plan of 
salvation does one good. There is a fearless fashion 
and perfect candor, and incisive wit and a sweet reason- 
bleness that captivate us. If we could say nothing else 
in praise of it this would be possible—and it is in danger 
in these days of Atonement discussions of being almost 
unique—the book is positively intelligible. 


Father Damien, A Journey from Cashmere to his Home 
in Hawaii. By Edward Clifford. (New York: MeMil- 
lan & Co.). 75 cents. This volume is almost worth 
purchasing for its frontispiece, a beautifully executed 
cut of Father Damien, whose superb face shows that he 
was in no sense a visionary fanatic, but a man with a 
strong mind in a strong body, who was moved to his 
work among the lepers by a clear conviction of duty 
and a real love of the elevation of the people among 
whom he wrought such wonders. It is painful to turn 
from the contemplation of this face to the perusal of 
the volume. Itis not about Father Damien, but about 
Edward Clifford, telling of his idiosyncrasies—why, for 
instance, he did not join the Catholic church, for which 
no-one not connected with the select circle of English 
society in which Mr. Clifford seems to move, cares in 
the slightest degree. 


Christian Manliness and other Sermons, by John Rhey 
Thompson, D.D., of the New York Conference (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton), is a volume of brilliant ser- 
mons. They abound in anecdote and illustrations, which, 
if not always quite new, are skillfully applied. While 
these sermons are not notably profound or subtle, they 
are eminently popular, things easy to be understood, and 
easy to reduce to practice. If they lay no ghosts of 
doubt, they at least raise none, which is more than can 
be said of much of our modern sermons. While we 
prefer sermons not entirely made up of stories, the 
common fault lies in the other direction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Thomas Hughes’s exceedingly interesting “ Life of 
Livingston,” from which we lately made some ex- 
tracts, is published in this country by J. B. Alden. - 

—KElizabeth Stuart Phelps’s “Story of Avis” and 
Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an Old Manse ” have been 
added to the “ Riverside Paper Series.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 50 cents each.) 

—Mr. William F. Poole has already gathered a nucleus 
for the great Newberry Library of about thirty thou- 
sand bound volumes and more than ten thousand 
pamphlets. The departments now best filled are 
those of bibliography, music, and American local his- 
tory. 

—A compilation of the epitaphs in the ancient grave- 
yard of Milford, Conn., will be published this month 
by the New Haven Colony Historical Society. Literal 
transcripts have been made, and, so far as possible, the 
lettering on the stones will be reproduced. Milford is 
now a town 250 years old. | 

—“No merchant adventurer, no manufacturer, no 
silver-mine proprietor,” says Mr. Walter Besant, in 
describing his ideal author’s future, “‘ would be richer 
than that American or Englishman who should succeed, 
as Charles Dickens succeeded, in grasping the prize of 
universal popularity. When once an international 
copyright and an equitable plan of publishing have 
been achieved, wealth beyond the dreams of the biggest 
brewers’ vats will be his.” 

—Mr. Gladstone has written to the Macmillans in 
reference to Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s “Life of W. G. 
Ward,” recently reviewed at length by us: “The 
subject is one of special interest ; and I cannot help 
saying that Mr. Wilfrid Ward has, in my opinion, 
executed a most difficult task with singular tact, ability, 
and equity. The fifteenth chapter raises many dis- 
putable questions, and I am sorry to differ rather widely 
from Mr. Ward on the relation of the Oxford Move- 
ment to the skeptical movement of our time; but I do 
not except that chapter from the terms of the tribute I 
have rendered.” 

—A singular fate has, says the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
befallen the manuscript journals of the late Dr. Liv- 
ingston, from which his first work, “ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa,” published in 
1857, was compiled. No trace of these journals can 
be found, and the surviving sisters of Dr. Livingston 
are the more anxious after their recovery—as indeed 
the public — may well be when once the loss is 
appreciated—from the circumstance that Livingston 
himself had declared that out of these journals he 
could write three books as large as the one actually 
published, which thus gave only a portion of the results 
of what had been up to date his sixteen years’ residence 
in the interior of Africa. 

—The following exceedingly characteristic story is 
told of Emerson: “In the autumn of 1871, one of 
many wild-eyed, dirty, and uncouth Russian reformers 
came to see him. He was shown into the parlor, where 
he stood with his hat on. Mr. Emerson saluted him 
and offered to take his hat. He declined, and began 
to explain his mission. Again Mr. Emerson asked him 
to take his hat off, but the former ignored the request. 
‘Then let me take your hat, sir,’ said the host. The 
Russian snorted some impatient remark about attend- 
ing to such trifles and began again. ‘ But,’ says Dr. 
Emerson, ‘my father with perfect sweetness said, 
‘Then we will talk in the yard,’ showed his guest out, 
and walked to and fro with him ander the trees, 
patiently hearing him.’” 
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Continued from page 178. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WARGARET WINTHROP HALL is 
the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies. It is under the care of Miss 
Mary Fosdick. Every home comfort. Building and 
furniture new. Open September 26, 1889. 
ArtTuur Gitman, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Oe GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 


Young Ladies, reopens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 
admitted to Smith and Wollentey c on our certificate. 


Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

HE HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 

Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies and 
Girls will reopen Sept 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
ough Instruction. College preparatory and special 
courses. Permanent home for motherless girls. Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland St., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.-—One of 
the half-dozen best Classical and Academic 
Schools in New England. The pagenens of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, 
a and heating for the fall term, ty = ing Aug. 
Send for catalogue to G. M. STeexe, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific 
School. Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1889. aati 


illustrated article on application. Addre 
Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, 


Massacnusetts, Ashburnham. 


$200. O WILL COVER ALL 

neces ex nae. for a school 
year of 39 weeks at CUSHI NG A ADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. aN 


H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Mary- 
land. The 42d year opens September 16. Board, with 


lish, French, Latin, Art, and Music, per 
f.c C. Brooks, LL.D., Ph.D., President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
N. J. Charming location on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. Healthful 
and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles-Lettres, 
Music, and Art. Mannersand Morals carefully guard- 
ed. Address 
Rev. Wii11AM C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


New JERSEY, Evglewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens Sept. 24. Preparation for College a 
Sony: Pupils — to Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Emi h on our certifica 


ADALINE W. STERLING. CaROLIne M Gerrish, A.B. 


New Jersey, Newark. 
OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 


Scholarship, $50. 
Write for circular. Mention this paper. 


H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
Home and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Children. Physical Cult- 
moe. combined with Mental Training. MKe‘erences: 
radfo D.D., mepnte air; Rev. J. K. 
ion. D. D., Oakland Cal ; Edward Ander- 
son Norwalk, Conn.; W. G. oo M.D., 
"Brooklyn ; George H. Fox, M. D. .. New 
ork; George Shelton, M.D., New York. Fall 
term opens ptember 18. For circulars address 
Mrs. A. H. Bissexvx, Principal, 
(formerly of Norwalk, Conn.) 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 
IGHTSTOWN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies, exclusively. Advantages 
unsurpassed. Number limited. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens 


the Seminary for Young Ladies September 25. 
Thorough pet pt ~y in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: - 

ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 
RAR'S School for Girls, Dwight Place. En ne 
wood, N.J. Pupils admitted to Smith and Well 
on our certificate. 
New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’s 


Boarding School for Yeung Ladies, Bridgeton, in 
South New Jerse repares for any college. Climate 
mild and dry. ymnasium. Illustrated circular. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—20th 


year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any college, teaching or business. French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapigzs, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersgy, Trenton. 


STEWART & HAMMOND 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is a live, progressive business training 
school, 


ITS TEACHERS 
Are experienced educators, successful specialists, 
capable, energetic workers, and are fully abreast 
with the practical demands of this practical busi- 
ness age. 


No Smattering, No Non-Essen ials, 
And 
No Nonsense in its Course of Training. 


SHORTHAND 
Successfully taught by letter. 


For catalogue address 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Principal. 
Box 527, Trenton, N. J. 


Rooms: 
10 and 12 South Greene St. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
O Four Boys received into the 
¢ Principal’s family. Address Tue Pat- 
ERSON CLASSICAL AND ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
T the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL 
villa, amid charming surroundings, boys are edu- 
cated from early youth up to peepenmsien for college. 


See Christian Union, August 1. 
Eruraim Hinps, A.M. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby will open her spacious 
and inviting residence, in September, 1889 ha students 
who wish to enjoy the highest art, musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of New York and Brooklyn, in the 

security of a cultured home. Address for circulars 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 


New Yorx, New York. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR pee 
1,961 Madison Ave., N. Y. Advanced and Pri- 
y Department. Certificate admits to a 
— | ‘thet Colleges. Unusual advantages for board- 
ing pupils. Reopens September 26th. 
Miss NortxH and Miss Barngs, Principals. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACKE (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, socia), moral, 
Art of hi gh er grade. 36th year opens 


for illustrated catal AEF AM. 
EV. LACK, Prest. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Fifty miles from New York; » hone, 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Rate on- 
able. 24th year opens lith. Send for | illus- 

New York, Elmira. 


trated circular. Crosby A. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course o pind equal to that of the best Colleges. 
and Special courses, wit prepara- 
advantages in Music and 


and Art Gallery Terms mod- 
ddress 


erate 
Pres’t A. W. Cowtes, LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. | 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 


TE.—A Board Seminary of highest que 
for Ladies. Superb modern wild. 
ings, steam pee. with handsome and commodi- 


ous chapel, class-rooms, music and art rooms, par- 
lors, gy and furnished rooms for 1C0 young 
ladies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of with at graduation ; 
Preparatory Classes. year, — urnish 

phy, and Typewriting. year 

os. E. Kine, D.D. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.--A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds and 


CarRouine A. 


New York, Yonkers. 
Mis BLISS’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies reopens at Springside, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Bept. 25th, 1889. Address, until Sept. Ist, Troy, 
Pa.; as above. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
M:: BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 
Smith, A. Select Home 8c 
ience. Corres Bee a 
ment Christian Galen fal July 1 


New York, Pelham Manor-on-Sound. 
RS. HAZEN’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Will open September 26th, 1889. 
Number limited. one sent on application. 


New York, Tarrytown (on the Hudson). 
SS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter unt] Sept. 1. 


New York, New York, 37 East Sixty-fourth St. 
ADAME GIOVANNINI and Miss 


De Lancey’s French and ¥nglish home and 
day school for young ladies and girls reopens Oct. 1. 
Buposier advantages for parlor boarding pupils. 


New York, Clinton. 
SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Advantages unsurpassed; attractive 
to of schools ; laboratory ‘work in sci- 
ences; French German conversation ; music and 
art. year. Address A. G. BENEDICT, ; 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson. A lee Will reo and day —< for young 
ladies and little a3 Wi n Sept. 16. 
ETCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Huds0n. 

INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on. 
Hudson, offers unusual odifen es to parents 
seeking the best instruction for their boys. home 

refined surroundings. d 

A. ArMAGNAC, PH.D. 


New Yorx, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


portunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State ete and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
For Young Ladies. Forty-first year. 
jars add Sam 


For circu- 


vEL Buck, A.M. 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 
begins Sept. 30th. Special offered board- 
ing pupils. Terms &@ year 


New Yorx, New York. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
CotLece Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. | 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 34d. 


Send for complete circular to 


Ss. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


New York, Troy. 
INSTITUTE, Troy, 


mission, etc. 
tes li = _ at a distance may "be examined at 


dates 
"Dive M. GREENE, Director. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY, Pough- 


gy 54th Year. thor- 
or the Government Academies, 


Business. Military Drill. 
& AMEN, Principals. 


New York, New York. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Dep 


Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 


New Yor, Newburgh (on the Hudson.) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ras.—There is at least one school in 


which a is happier, safer, and better off 
- wap respect than he can be at home, no matter 


how good s home may be. I have much to say on 
the ont ect. Bend for primer. Room for six boys 
nex fall. Henry W. Siciar, (Yale, ’60). 


New York, Saratoga. 
INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
N. Y. For boys. Prepares for lending colleges 


and business. Established 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yates, A.B. 


New Yorx, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY. for the higher Sci- 
thetic and socia Thirty-ffth y 
Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F. Dowp, Ph.D., Free. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG pins. The ywenty-fourth year 
will begin Sept. 


New Yorx, New York. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to 
the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
Established in 1816. 


for Young Ladies. 
Oct. 1. Fifth Avenue. 


New York, New York. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next term will go Wednesday, Sept. 18, 
1889. Students entering —, me the Faculty in the 
President’s room, No. 700 k Avenue, at 10 a.m. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 ms ing The opening address 
will be delivered in Adams Chapel by 2 CHARLES 
A. Briees, D.D., 19, at 4 P.M 
NGSLEY, 


New York, Rochester. 
RSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 


Two courses of study: - 
THE CLASSICAL | 
THE SCIENTIFIC 


Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRINGS MILITARY INSTI- 


TUTE. For U. U. 8. ery and Naval 
Academies, or Business ted circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address - above. 


New York, Aurora. 
COLLEGE, 
FOR arg Aurora, N. Y. 


Course of § Location 
tiful and healthful. Buildin gp in A refined 
Christian begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
for catalogue. 8. Frisspgz, D.D., Presiden 
New York, Peekskill. 


ORRALL HALL MILITARY 


ACADEMY. A beautiful. thoroughly equipped 
rs 


Norta Carona, Asheville. 
AND FRENCH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Inst., 

Balt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the ariencthous of a beautiful home in this cele- 
brated health resort. Young ladies received yo 
the summer vacation. For particulars address t 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


On10, Painesvilel. | 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location 


pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and Guseush. pee ear begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
ARY EVANS, Principal. 


On10, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President Eaton. 


Ox10, Columbtis. 
Cm STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Complete aud Special Courses in Arts, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering. Full 
information sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 

ICKINSON SEMINARY. 
A thoroughly-equip Classical ~ Scientific 
ae for both sexes. tee hers. ees con- 
Elective studies when lg 
ities in Music and Art. Buildings spacious. Steam, 
water, ventilation, iy ogee $183 per year for 
board, washing, heat, light, and room. Tuition ac- 
cordin to studies. iscounts to preachers, teach- 
de and two from the same family. Fall term _ 

Sept. 2. Catalogue free. E.J. Gray, D.D., Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MO- 
RAVIAN) School for and Toons Ladies, 


at Lititz, Lancas‘er Co., Pa. h year. A aie. com- 
fortable school home ; thorough me | 
oversight of the individual pupi ourses 


of Study. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
MO24ViAN SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 


| few and excelled by none. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


DIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street” to OgonTz, the spacious 
seat of var Sage will begin its fortieth year W 
nesday, 25th. For circulars, apply to _Paincr- 
PALS, ‘School, Montgomery 
Principals Pri 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL 
— BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
We have 


vard, Yale, 
leges. 


Principal. For terms, * 
Atonzo Brown, A.M., 
delphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
WO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


Brooke Hatt, for Girls and Young Ladies; 
SHORTLIDGE MeEpia AcADEMY, for s and Young 
Men. C. SHoRTLIDGE, A (Harv 
uate, Media, Pennsylvania (near 

See cover of The Christian Union, August 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
w= WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
NARY for Young Ladies. 23d Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate 
Eclectic, and ratory Departments: also in 
and Art. IETTA Kurtz, 2, 045 Walnut St. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. Lgelect 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. complete. § hich. 
Training and home. Address principals, 

and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL. 


OF 
COMMERCE 


‘‘Girard Building,’’ Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
33rd year. Best facilities for training young men and 
women in the Forms, Customs, and Practice of 
BUSINESS. Superior SHORTHAND Course. 18 teachers. 
Students may enroll at any time. Send for Circulars, 
containing addresses by Bishop Vincent, Hon. John 
Wanamaker, Ex-Gov. Pollock, ~“ others. 
TuHos. J. Prickett, Principa?, 


| 
| 
in the United States. Next term begins 
Sept. 18. The Register for 1889 contains list of gradu- 
ates for 
stud 4 
at 
O_o rinity, Cornell, Oxford, and other col- 
ate class for young ladies. Five pupils 
of the family of the 
address the principal, 
attractive appointments. Academic an Collegiate Chestnut Street, Phila- 
Departments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre for Col- 
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I have long been an attentive reader of The 
Christian Union, and have been greatly instructed 
and benefited by it. It is doing a great service to 
the Christian religion by its enlightened view of 
the Bible and of the whole subject of Christianity. 


W. W. 
TECUMSEH, Ala., August 11, 1889. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


The holiday houses for both New York and 
Brooklyn are full. The many stories which come 
to the surface that cannot be told are the stories 
that would move men’s hearts. The strangeness 
almost numbs the boarders the first days of liberty. 
It is a new world into which they enter. They are 
like children coming into possession of their facul- 
ties, filled with wonder at the simplest phenomena. 
The commonest field flowers are unknown except 
to the artificial flower workers or sellers. It is 
hoped that another year volunteer teachers of 
botany, geology, and ornithology will be found 
willing to spend a week or more in the neighbor- 
hoods of the houses and give morning talks to the 
girls. 

As one of the committee remarked the other 
day: “No one can realize what this money does 
unless they see the girls before they go and on 
their return.” One girl who returned Saturday 
said: ‘I cried coming down, I got so homesick; and 
now I’m crying because I must go back. Oh, dear!” 
and the tears flowed more rapidly. ‘ My mother 
won’t know me,” said another, as she waltzed off 
with a smaller girl. 

While a group were bathing, a tall, earnest, sober- 
looking girl, still in her teens, but with all the 
sparkle of youth gone, sat watching the others ; 
she never took part in the pleasures of the others, 
but showed her social sympathy by keeping with 
the rest. It was the old story—work without cessa- 
tion for as long as she could remember, and for the 
last five years in one room doing the same thing 
for wages just at a living point, $5 per week. Yet 
out of that she had saved enough to pay for her 
own and her sister’s vacation. 

Rides, walks, and the bathing, and sitting on the 
broad piazza, fill the days. The piano paid for by 
this Fund makes music a constant recreation at 
one house, and in the evening is the one feature of 
their lives. Tableaux, dancing, singing are nightly 
entertainments. 

The season is drawing to a close, because in 
many occupations the busy season begins the latter 
part of August. One house will be kept open for 
those who were compelled to wait until September 
for their vacation. The money will be used as 
long as it comes in. 


Previously Acknowledged $752 50 
F. Vaz 5 00 
The King’s Daughters of Dover, N.J...... ........ 12 30 
A Friend, Bridgehampton, N. Y................... 5 00 
S. E. Cis o's 2 00 
Miss E. F. R., Siaseonset, Maas. .........cccccecc:: 5 00 

$831 80 


FAILURES IN ADVERTISING. 


Some one who has been considering business manage- 
ment in connection with advertising has chronicled a 


list of failures as follows : 


_ Advertising fictitious bargains is a failure. 
A small business and large expenses is a failure. 
Poor goods and big advertising is a failure. 


Night trade is a failure. 

Two prices is a failure. 3 

A low price in the window and a high price in the 
store is a failure. 

Old styles and condemned fabrics (no matter how 
cheap) are a failure. 

Cheap and inattentive salesmen (hired on commis- 
sion) are a failure. 

Bargains in the newspaper and apologies in the store 
are a failure. 

Large profits and small sales is a failure. 

Running down your competitors is a failure. 

Advertising goods “at less than cost” all the year 
round is a failure.—[The Office. 


Among the advertising novelties which are being put 
out at the present time by the Lawson Valentine Cams 
pany, New York and Hunter’s Point, may be men- 
tioned a very handsome thermometer having the 
Fahrenheit scale on the left of the tube and a list of 
the special varnishes which the company make on the 
right. The pamphlet, gotten up in handsome form, is 
entitled “Good Words About Sixty,” the latter being 
the name of a special varnish which this company pro- 
duce. The book is quaint in conceit, and is so arranged 
that the testimonials and descriptions are likely to be 
read, if for no other reason, because they are sand- 
wiched in with interesting literary matter, and this same 
literary matter, by the way, often contains an allusion 
to varnish that makes it the best advertisement of all. 
A set of prize poems singing the praises of Sixty var- 
nish are also a feature. Near the end two pages are 
gummed together, and the reader’s curiosity is excited 
by the legend “ Strictly Private,” on the back of one of 
them, which greets the eye. Inside is a picture printed 
in two colors representing the monarch of the infernal 
regions trying to burn acan of Sixty. His letter, of 
all that is contained in the book, is adverse to Sixty. 
Other pamphlets, entitled “Varnish is Varnish” and 
“Hello! Hello!” are equally attractive in their get- 
up and command the attention of the reader from 
beginning to end.—[The Office. 


The management of the Princeton Preparatory 
School which is advertised on our first page this week, 
is known to the Publisher to be so exceptionally capable, 
that it is a pleasure to give it a personal indorsement. 
The Princeton school isa place where the boys live well, 
and do fine work. 
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This number of The Christian Union will reach many persons that 


are not subscribers. 


haps you will find one article you like; perhaps more. 


One copy will not give an average. Per- 
In 


twenty numbers you will find twenty articles, possibly twice 


that number that will be worth One Dollar. 


A trial subscrip- 


tion from now until the first of January (wineteen copies) will cost 


One Dollar. 


We put on our list, every year, a large number 


of such subscriptions, and we find that at least ninety per 


cent. renew, because 


each week brings that which gives a 


more hopeful view of humanity, and a higher motive for living. 
You will find The Christian Union 


AN INDEPENDENT PAPER, acknowledging allegiance to no 


A RADICAL PAPER, 


A RELIGIOUS PAPER, 


party, only to patriotism ; tonocreed, 
only to truth; to no faction, only to 
humanity; to no Church, only to 


Christ. 


but not revolutionary, neither fear- 
ing change which is growth, nor 


desiring change which is not. 


more solicitous to maintain religion 


A REFORM PAPER, 


A NEWS PAPER, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Try it during the remainder of this year, and prove to yourself ee 


than to establish a theology. 


advocating liberty and equal rights 
throughout the country—reform of 
the Civil Service; equalization of 
taxation ; immediate restriction and 


eventual abolition of the saloon. 


giving each week an interpretative 
account of the history of the world 


during the week preceding. 


Believing that “Saving the family | 3. 


saves the NATION,” its first aim is 
to make every home it enters purer, 


wholesomer, happier for its coming 


the truth of the above statements, 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION WITH $1. 


Inclosed please find $1 for trial subscription to T. a} | 
| Christian Union from this date to Jan. rst, 1890. 
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and girls—Joe’s trials and 
triumphs—How Joe worked 
to earn money, and how dif- 
ferently he spent it from what 
he intended. 

Sent Free to any boy or girl who 
will pay the postage—only a two 
cent stamp required. 


A splendid story for boys 


Curtis Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Dr. Vincent Says: 
“Chautauqua, N. Y. 

“July 22, 18809. 
“¢Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day School’ is in every way 
an admirable book. What a vast 
improvement upon the earlier Sun- 
day-school singing-books! How 
much more dignity and strength 
in these pages! ” 


Send twenty-five cents to Tue CEenTuRY 
Co., 33 E. 17th St., New-York, for a sample 
copy (255 pp., full ‘cloth). The money will 
be returned if the book is not wanted. 


LEISURE Hour Music. 


THROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 
Autumn, and during the nt oe cold and the 
por gt of Winter, MUSIC is KING as an 


‘Make Miione sweet and happy by using 


Making Melodies, $1. 
Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cts. _ 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 ets. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 
Of Evenings, sing Gosp l Song music?’ 
rom 


Praise in Song, 40c Voices of Praise, 40c 
Gospel of Joy, 35c Singing on the Way, 5c 
Collection 9g Songs for refined musi- 
cians are: 
Song Classics, $1.00 ClassicTenor Songs,$1.00 
Alto $1.00 Bass ‘ $1.00 
Franz's Album of Songs, $2. 00 | Choice Vocal Duets, $1.25 
Kjerulf's $1.50 M.V.White’s Album, $2.00 
Everest’s $1.00! Choice Sacred Solos, $1.25 


Music for Social "ity tain of the best qual- 


Min same for Guitar or 
nstrel Old and New, $2; 
merican Ballad Collec- 


College Son 
Banjo, $1; 


OLIVER COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 
By Lowry & Doane. 
profitable Sunday-school 
ine t covers, $30 100. 
oo cover, for examination, 25c. each. Specimen 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PICTURESQUE INDIANAPOLIS 


Is an elegantly illustrated historical souvenir of a 
It forty-three ificent 


great cit 
ravingawprinted n enameled | paper. = 
2x 15 inches; one ard 


u 

un Rev. 

Beecher’s rst chu ch in Indiana, and the ok et he 
built with his own hands, are splendiil 


illustrated. 
Price of the work by mail, safely packed, $1.25; by 
as, $1.00. 
ll orders will be 


by addressing 
J.R.ROBINSON, N, Pub sher, 


CATHCART, CLEELAND & C0, Booksellers, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical on MSS. of kinds. 
pheroa revision for th George 
MSS. le a view to 


SAYS 
done, as it should be, professionally, 


Goan, 20 West New York 


& S. Pens are of English 


The P. 
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best English makes. 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 


UNEQUALED. 
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sample card 


cents. 
ew York, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
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on receipt of 
NES 
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mont Subscription Book published, °‘ 
YOND, 


FALLows. 
tions from the Leadin ng, _ 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 103 
Street, Chicago. 


Best Re- 
dress 
State 


ond. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘**The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The pub 

ers are now ready to forward terms of qubtssiption 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England raised its dis- 
count rate on Thursday to three per cent., 
although the outside rates were but a 
shade higher, with scarcely a change in 
the conditions of the London money mar- 
ket. This action had the effect to slightly 
depress prices of securities and shares here 
for, perhaps, an hour after the opening 
of the market, after it was known—other 
than that, it has had no real influence. 

The money market here has ruled at 
two and a half-to four per cent. during the 
week, the fair average being three per 
cent., and with no perceptible tendency 
up, although this is a season when such 
tendency in moderation is due. The fact 
is that the rates of domestic exchange in 
the West favor accumulations here, New 
York exchange being at a discount in 
Chicago ; this would indicate no drift of 
funds to the Western interior, although 
it is probable that a slight tendency to- 
wards the South exists, as the latter is 
not so well supplied with ready funds as 
our Western neighbors. We look for no 
marked change in the supply of funds here 
during August, while the cotton year com- 
mencing with September will, doubtless, 
need our help in the heavy shipments of 
this staple from the interior. ‘The anti- 
cipations respecting heavy crops continue 
as bright as, and brighter even than, at 
any former date ; the lowest estimate of 
wheat that has been made as the aggre- 


try, we have but to turn to the actual 
figures, and our fears will subside, not- 
withstanding that, for a few months, we 
have shipped abroad a few paltry mil- 
lions more than we have imported. 

The merchandise movement at the port 
of New York during the seven months 
of the year shows an increase of exports of 
$30,000,000 over the same period of 
1888; this is, alone, the port of New York, 
although the increase has not been in the 
#ime ratio at other ports. 

The Stock market has distinctly im- 
proved in quotations during the week, 
and prices are from one per cent. to three 
per cent. better than a week ago for the 
more active stocks. Some of the special- 
ties have not moved much, while others 
have advanced handsomely ;. but there is 
an unmistakable undertone of strength 
which has started the bear operators into 
covering, and which has warned them 
that it is perilous trifling with good stock 
for lower prices on the basis of past his- 
tory, when the future is so unquestionably 
bright. 

ilway earnings for the first week in 
August, on fifty roads thus far reported, 
shows, in the aggregate, a gain of nearly 
twelve per cent., which is an advancing 
scale over the increases of the past two 
months. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase............. 
Specie, decrease........... 2,500 
Legal tenders, decrease..... 1,347,600 
Deposits, d 200 


American Loan and Trust Co, 


A 6 PER CENT.- - - - 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua: dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PERCENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of priucipal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Se retary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, busi- 


ness paper, DS as certificates of devosit, etc. 


8 0 
We have a full line of Choice 
MUNICIPAL BONDS and othe: 
Safe Investments drawing from 


te . CALL 

4 TO '% PER CENT. for LISTS. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Script. 
Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


++ INCOME 


Is assured by buying the REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE NDS issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 
d ured by first mortgages on real 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union t Co., 


of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking ¢ 


whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 percent. more assetson hand 
than its liabilities, Asa matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 


RD —Thirteen years in business 
‘ i yment of principal or interest. 
for f information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


USHNELL 


USHN ELL 
ffeal Estate and financial ffgants. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. _Inter- 


est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 


gate crop of 1889, by experts, has been , decrease.......... 1,423,050 CHICAGO: NEW YORK: | vestments made. 
500,000,000 bushels. The same experts 100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. | pint National Bank Poteet Oe Paul, Minn.; 


have increased their estimates from 530,- 
000,000 to 550,000,000 bushels now ; the 
increase in acreage is vastly greater than 
in 1888, while the percentage of condi- 
tions is raised distinctly above last year. 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 


$6,800,000. WALL STREET. 


Ernest E. BARKER. Rost. G. Mackay. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Is destined to be the Liverpool of the Sound Country. 
e city is con- 


Correspondence solicited. 


SECURITIES 


Three years old, population 12,000. 
i i servative, and substantially built. It is rising each 
What is true of wheat is true of corn, so THAT SECURE 


far as judgment is worth anything at this 
date, and the crop of oats is fully up to 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


for real estate investments. Property is sold for cash 
and values are low, increasing by actual demand free 
from boom or wild speculation. Our basis—lumber, 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


last year’s great crop ; and finally the coal, and our increasing commerce on steamers to 
hay crop is phenomenally ‘large. "All SECURITIES Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


these impress railway managers with 
an idea of a coming transportation 
movement, which will use all their facili- 
ties, and give them profitable business. 
There is nothing like heavy freightage for 
harmonizing managers, and preserving 
rates, and the Presidents of the Western 
trunk lines are accordingly filled with 
new courage; most of them have aban- 
doned their gloomy prognostications, and 
are now glowing with fresh enthusiasm 
over the promise of Autumn traffic; in- 
deed, barring the foolhardy managers of 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


We refer tothe Hon. Edmund Rice, ®t. Paul, Minn.; 
Rev. T. J. Mackay, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Rev. W. R. 
Mackay, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and the Bank of British 
Columbia, Vanccuver. 
BARKER & MACKAY, 
Real Estate Agents and Dealers, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


| Buy and sell COUNTY 
FARGO, 


ORDERSof Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City: 
President. KANSAS. 


The Min-~ 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., of 


DAKOTA. 
the Chicago & Alton road, who are deter- CHICAGO INVE STMENTS finneapolis, 
mined to demonstrate their total unfitness : and work done for the | ?Wners against loss from Defector Fraud in Re 

, » | | Red River Valley Lands 
for the management of great railroad 3 for Sale. County. A regular in- 


interests, the North Western and South 
Western Companies—all of which are 
members of the Interstate Association, 
have settled all-their difficulties. The 
road above mentioned has, this week 
past, been summoned before the Inter- 
state Commissioners to answer charges of 
violations of the Interstate laws; the com- 
plaint is made by the Interstate Associa- 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


Safe Investments 


O., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
ven to placing 
money on farms and other good and productive prop- 


e have made many hun- 


cstate Titles and defends thein- 
tured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga- 


i 
y Fund, held by State Aud- 
tor, $200,000. Mortg- 
iges for netting 


‘ender 6 to 7%, with insured 
iitle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


tion, and is formidable and threatening. to time. 
This road may find, before it is through} CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. | copy of “ Knox’s Investor's Guide.” Address as 
with its opposition to the general systems : JOHN D. KNOX & CO., a: 
of — that “the way of the transgressor , Topeka, Kansas. CAPITAL $1.000.000. Fs. 
no A ver J. J. O’CONN™R, Pres. We, O’Muccany, V.-Pres. T% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
coin and bullion in the country during the 115 8B oy Sag epee G% GOLD DEBENTURES. a 
last ten years, from 1879, the date of The GRAND FoRKs AND | AND 5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
specie resumption, is pretty well settled NEW YORK. m" exintgrest and Principal payable in New York. soyears’ : 
Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. day for his, dues. Savings Certificates for sums of 4 ta 

on 
ont und WESTERN GRAND FORKS, DAK. largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
the count inet ding th ti the INVESTMENTS P * nought “Sold For 
Treasury the le | Negotiatsa, “Collections made. Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
at the present date, as follows : A SPECIALTY. KENNEDY 
State St., N. Y. City. 
es Se $301,036,292 | Prominently connected with conservative finan. E DWA R D E 9 | 2 South ath St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St. ot 3 
In circulation (July 1, 1887)...... 376,055,482 | cial operations throughout the West for many years, _ 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
ale and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Total in circulation and in treas- 


50,000,000 7 TO 8 PER CE NT Acts as agent for O freely given by 
| om s |p. F. CARMICHAEL, ~----r, Col. 
Estimated i rrespondence solicited. 
278,310,126 NET INCOME. Hints for people who have 
| in Mi lis M , secured -rell i 
Increase in ten years............. 448,781,648 MERRITT GROMMON self reliance and little 
This is simply the increase in gold eoin Psi.” +paoney lend. 


am I able to offer you more than 6%? Because I 
ive you the actual rate paid by the borrower, and 
0 not write my mortgages at from one to two per 

cent. less than the borrower contracts to pay. 
Titles insured. Personal attention given to all 

details. Highest references. WM. E.SMITH, 

Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BESTOR G. BROW WN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas 


_and bullion. In silver it is estimated 
that we have now in the Treasury and in 
circulation a total in round numbers of 
$414,500,000, coin and bullion, against 
$106,500,000 in 1879, an increase of 
$308,000,000, about. This shows a total 
increase in gold and silver coin and bul- 


An interesting pamphlet on 
western investments, designed 
to prevent disappointments. 

Sent free. 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


; Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited | Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘* Facts Kansas City, Mi i: 
y> issourl; or 
lion of about $817,000,000. Surely when | number of Trust Certificates issued, from 6to! about Denver,” maps, and any other information Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


we talk of a famine in gold in this coun- ! §Regent Write for particulars. “Refer desired. 


bs 


acquires w the feo foreclos- 
ire, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, 8500,000, 
smal] amounts made JOHN D. KNOX 
jreds of loans for persons from England to California. 
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Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


We have had over eight years’ ex 
patronage upon the 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


rience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
ECORD that we have made. 


a to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 
with th Company. 
We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 
Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


= 
—— 
— 
— 
age 


- | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
more secure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 

growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | - 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. 


— 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

Ld in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
© solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS | 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


2 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, 8500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reenigin Amsterdam, Holland; ; B. W. 
Blydens in & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on depesita: and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 
Transacts a general banking business. 
Lends money = romissory note with New York or 


Brookl real estate first 
e policy. security 
Acts as Exec and under 


Cities, Railroads. Towns, other and 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon 
York, one elsewhere. Collects rents, 
pons, and divi 

Negotiates State, City. and corporatejloans. 
Garret A. Van Allen, John ‘D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden ohn Van Voorhis, 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

an Nostrand, James Roosevel 

John R. Planten, Pogue Van Wyck 

enry W. Bookstaver, Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Rooseve Henry . Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 

| William Remsen, Peter r Wyckoff 

W. D. Van Vieck Dan 


Heald. 
RO BERT B. ROOSEVELT President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


AFEST 
S cent. "Semi yee 


Negotiated b 
OF 


PT PA 


urd. PROM YMENT of Prin- 

Interest Coupons MADE and 

TTED TO LENDER without 

BEST LOCATION IN THE 

N. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Re. 

end for 

and 

INVEST nT mc references before you 
invest elsewhere. 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

HE 

GURLEY INVESTMENT C0. 

Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000.: 

STANDARD SECURITIES. 


© iw TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. netto First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 


investor. Address 
CHANDLER, 


° SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


by to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or safety. Undoubted references. 


Independent, k City, or Lockwood National 
Bonk. San Antonio, Texas. 


— EsTABLISHED Firteen YEARS. — 
Denver, Colo. 
Correspondence solicited from large investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with absolute 
Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s Com. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Eguilable Building,Boston. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated not nformation 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 

DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


eal Estate Loans : 


6 anD 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Who gs personal attention to the examination of 
pro before placing loans. Th+se loans can 
of D C. POWELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
CHAS. L. HYDE & CO., New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. : 
Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


$72,000,000 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
INTERE: Send for ‘“*‘ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


THE NATIONAL SecuRITY 


OF SIOUX CITY, TA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


| 
| 


(QMAHA [NVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References, Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


WANTED TO SELL. 


worth 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
which is the oes electric railway yet built 
nd i is the pride of t 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most prosperous ety in all the Western country. 
A new addition, ‘*Oakland,”’’ is now attracting 
much attention, as aaiend Park is immediately be- 
= where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
hautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten 
years, adding great value to this 


houses are being erected score; over 
300 have been built during the last e ee months. 
Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, comman 


at least $500. Buya few numbers, an ou will not 
regret it. We can always furnish "ied mortgages 
bearing 5% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal gnaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri-— 


can Loan and Trust Co. o 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
—” after the bonds and interest are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
Send for circulars and record, showing 


Boston. Fully 
Interest 


$2,000,000 profits to inv since 1883. 
CAPIT 8, $637,547.50. 


Gen. Agt., 50 State Ste ton, 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


WwW. Ww. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment Guarentebal 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls i property 
the largest city_in the new State large 
es of Railway ; the Metropolis 3 the new 


; Northwest. 


Send for circulars and references. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre feng both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of b ns and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the ay always with 
gatiafection, and in almost every case ERY ARGE 


LOANS.—We can loan oy for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have og with us in other 

States. We solicit correspondence 


WM. C.SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References : Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street. - Denver, Colo. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;© LOAN AGENT 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, , Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi- 
annually he waged cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ‘** Information to Investors.”’ 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


We can make cee A gilt-edge loans at 6%, 

aranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
at 40% valuation. 
for sale. 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western. National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo ; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


- And yet an income of 


(10%. 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full on. which cannot be covered in an 
vertisement, 


THOMAS & (0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the ; 
WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 
within the City limits 
Horse and Cable Cars and Steam Rail- 

vanc rop- 
erty in the City. 

M. A. FARR, 


18 Portland Block, - - - -~ 


We have 8% notes secured as above 


Chicago. 
T% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 


Loans negotiated without expense to Investor “A 
examination of property guaranteed. 
Title Insurance and Co. 
ap to First Nat. and Security 
Banks, of Minneapolis, and to reaponalbie ood wail- 
known wu e's and professional men in 


M. E. SMITH, "Temple Court, 
Before Send for the little book on 


Investing vestments, 


application to The gage Investment 
140 Nassau ew York. 

Also, read fully the artic] titled ** 
Matters”? in The Christian ‘Uni of March 1 h 14 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ss. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange Nationa) Bank, this city. . 


WASHINGT 
Jonathan.”’ Eshelman, Llewellyn & Seattle, Was. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
a Avoid All ll Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 
Insures a perfect 
of e from 
rece or any 
cess and d oes away with with 
SETTING OVER NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fire. 
r from cold 
whole 


bak 

complete in 4} hours, 
and no of re- 
tarded raising in winter 
or sour bread from over-. 
heating in summer. 
PROCESS 


the leading authorities on 
cooking, and in use inali New York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin. 


I have been using your our American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have éver seen. 


Mrs. oo Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, sa: 
H the American ad Raiser and found 


a Bre 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. I hav wy been experimenting in bread-making ~~ 
u 


years, an ts me 
of your invention which INsUREs the rai in thrse 
urs, and does away with all posaibtitte of failure. 
Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
¢@” Send for full descriptive circulars. 
The CASE MANUFACTURING Co. 
83 Nassau Street. N. Y. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wil 
OIBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION =— A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF 


Chicago Rock Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENP 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLI 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 


and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) ge 3 Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS th FREE Reclin- 


between CHICAGO and D COLORADO 
8 and P via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Din tels 


west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 

aily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the — and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 

Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


GET T PREMIUM 27. 


DON’T DRINK DIRTY WATER 


Best and Reversible Self- 


ce 50c. 
SEED, 
re St., ow York City. 


Those ianswering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


| 
| 
of mixing rai and 
{ 
\ much better, sweeter and 
\\ more healthful bread ob- 
/ \ tained. The best authori- 
| ities declare to get proper 
i 3 Ei results bread should be 
raised quickly. 
‘ PRICE COMPLETE, - - $3.75. 
; BIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
| 
} 
4 
ellowetone 
7% SECURITIES Bones. 0/2, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
4 
tit if LADIES 
= 
Pt 


Aug. 15, | 18s. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any sub- 
to" The Christian U: accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


a 


Among the country folk of New England 
the word ‘‘orthodox’’ when applied to a 
church always means Congregational,”’ 
never Baptist ’’ nor Methodist.’’ A Pres- 
byterian urch may possibly be called an 
‘* orthodox church,”’ but, as a rule, a Presby- 
terian church is a rare thing in the country of 
New England. Thus the word “ orthodox,”’ 
has a definite, fixed meaning when applied to 
a building or to the church proper. Has not 
the word “‘ orthodoxy ”’ also a definite fixed 
meaning in the thought of New England's 
country people? Among the masses it means 
only one thing —eternal hell. And among those 
who know a little more, *‘ orthodoxy ’’ means 
the Divinity of Christ, the vicarious Atone- 
ment, a mysterious conversion and eternal 
punishment. Whatever the ministers may 
believe the people seem to have a very definite 
idea of orthodoxy—an idea that has remained 
unchanged for a century. MonaDNnoc. 


Monadnoc is right. In local New Eng- 
land usage orthodox stands for a partic- 
ular branch of the Congregationalists. 
This is, however, a local and provincial 
use growing out of the split in the Con- 
gregational body into two bodies, a Unit- 
arian and a Trinitarian, the latter assum- 
ing the name, orthodox congregation. 
This is not, however, the general English 
use of the term, but the special denomi- 
national and provincial use of the term. 


The statute of Nebraska reads as follows: 
‘‘ Every judge and justice of the peace and 
every preacher of the Gospel authorized by 
the usages of the church to which he belongs 
to solemnize marriages, may perform the 
marriage ceremony in this State.” Am 
authorized to solemnize marriages under this 
statute, being licensed but not ordained, and 
being pastor of a Congregational ee 


We do not think that, according to the 


usages of the Congregational Church, a 
minister, licensed but not ordained, is re- 
garded as authorized to solemnize mar- 
riage ; still the usage of Congregational 
churches differs in different localities, and 
in the West the usage in this respect may 
be different from that in the East. 


What books are there which will give 
young people, in a style which will attract 
and interest them, knowledge concerning the 
Bible, its history, purpose, origin of the pres- 
ent canon ; the authors of the different books ; 
the time and circumstances under which they 
wrute ; the specific object of each book ; the 
relation of each to the others ; and such other 
information about the Bible as older people 
find valuable to a prge understanding of 
the Book of books ‘ hat is there of this 
character for young people, which embodies 
the results of modern research and criticism? 


The abridged edition of Professor 
George ‘[. Ladd’s “ Doctrine of Sacred 
Scriptures,” published by the Seribners of 
this city. 


I notice some inquiries in regard to menthol, 
which, I think, have not been answered. 
it was a subject in which I had been inter- 
ested, I was glad to find a gleam of light 
upon it in a little cireular gotten up by 

yeth & Brother, chemists, Philadelphia. 
‘** Menthol, as is well known, is the solid con- 
stituent, or so-called camphor, of oil of pepper- 
mint, and it is to this principle that the pun- 
gency and fragrance of the oil are due. 
Chemically speaking, it is an 


I notice the inquiry of ‘‘H. A. M.” for a 
remedy for black ants, that are so trouble- 
some. I have used for several years the 
‘*German fly paper,’ and find it perfectly 
effectual for weeps | them away. I put a 
piece on a plate or other flat dish, moisten it, 
and set it near the place where they come in, 
if discoverable ; if not, put several dishes 
about. They have always disappeared after 
a day or two. The moisture needs to be re- 
newed occasionally. L. L. 


In your reply to an inquiry for books on 
prayer in a late issue should have been in- 
cluded, I think, ‘* Prayer and its Remarkable 
Answers,’’ by the Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D. 
It is a wonderfully helpful and suggestive 
book, full of sound Christian teaching. The 
chapters on *‘ What True Prayer Is,’’ ‘* Why 
Prayer Prevails,’’ ‘‘ The Method of the An- 
swer,”’ ‘Conditions of Success in Prayer, 
and The Prayer of Faith,’”’ are especially 
rich. It is a book of great practical value to 
every Christian. I W. 


The offer of W. H. F. to give certain books 
toa theological student or home missionary 
has repabved so many replies that it is useless 
for other applicants to write ; and this para- 
graph must be taken as an explanation to 
those who have written and received no reply. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS. 


One can scarcely appreciate the remarkable 
growth of some of our Westera cities unless 
they visit them yearly. The City of Daluth, 
Minn., stands among the first in the rapidity 
of its increase in population and substantial 
improvements. No other city in the country 
of Duluth’s size has so many banks with so 
great a capital and with such a showing of 
business. There are nine banks, with a com- 
bined capital of $1,622,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $372,307, and deposits ag- 
gregating nearly four millions. The first loan 
and trust company began business a year ago 
last March, under the name of The American 
Loan and ‘Trust Company, composed of Du- 
luth, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and other 
Eastern capitalists. It has a capital of $500,- 
000, paid up, and has deposited with the State 
Auditor, as a guarantee fund, $200,000 in se- 
curities. This concern has advertised in our 
columns for some time. We find upon per- 
sonal investigation that the m ers are 
without question men of integrity and ability. 
Mr. Markell, President of the Company, is a 
representative man of Duluth, and is inter- 
ested in many of the leading industries. Mr. 
J. Elder, Vice-President, is well-known as a 
conservative business manager. Mr. C. E. 
Shannon, of the firm of White, Shannon & 
Reynolds, Attorneys, is also a representative 
man, and Vice-President of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Duluth. Mr. Billings, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, has made a specialty of 
mortgage loans for over fifteen years with 
marked success. He is the largest stock- 
holder in the company, is President of the 
Marine Bank of Duluth, besides owning the 
banking house of James Billings of Hubbard, 


The card of another Duluth firm, W. C. 
Sherwood & Co., which deals in real estate 
and loans, can also be found in our columns, 
and we can also speak without reserve as to 
their standing. r. Sherwood is well known 
in Duluth as one of its leading and success- 
ful citizens, a man of integrity and expe- 
rience, and thoroughly familiar with values of 
real estate in Duluth and vicinity. Subscrib- 
ers wishing information in regard to the ad- 
visability of investments in this locality will 


1| do well to correspond with either of these 


houses. 


AN EXCURSION ON THE WEST 
SHORE. 


The West Shore Railroad announce a pop- 
ular excursion to Ionia Island, one of the 
most beautiful resorts on the Hudson River, 
next week, Thursday, August 22, at the low 
rate of seventy-five cents for round trip; 
children at fifty cents. No more delightful 

lace to spend a day could be found upon the 

udson. Ionia Island is located in the most 

icturesque and beautiful part of the Hudson 
Hig ands. The view from all parts of the 
Island is charming, and the ride on the West 
Shore Road presents a moving panorama, un- 
surpassed by any inthe country. The train will 
leave New om 4 foot of West Forty-second 
Street, North River, at 9:55 A.M.; in return- 
ing will leave Ionia Island at 6:35 P.M. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


THROUGH SLEEPER DAILY TO TEXAS 
POINTS. 


The C., B. & Q.R.R. is now running in 
connection with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway from Hannibal, a sleeping-car from 
Chicago to Sedalia, Fort Scott, Parsons, 
Denison, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston, 
Galveston and other points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory and Texas. Train 


As | leaves Chicago at 5:45 p.m daily; Peoria at 


$:20 Pp. M., daily except Sunday, and reaches 
Texas points many hours quicker than any 
other route. Through tickets and further in- 
formation can be obtained of ticket agents 

Eustis, General Passenger and 


and 
Ticket Agent, C.., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


WAY OUT. 


We have discovered a way out of the nar- 
rows: We want to say a great deal about 
Compound Oxygen, but there is not the space 
provided nor the time. : 

So we will trust to your sagacity to catch 
the saving suggestions embodied in the fol- 
lowing : 

JONESBORO, Tenn., June 4, 1888. 

About six years ago I had a number of 
hemorrhages, followed by fever, great ex- 
haustion and nervous prostration, had but 
little appetite and much insomnia. _I was led 
to try your Compound Oxygen. The hemor- 
rhages ceased, appetite returned, slept well 
and general health became better than it had 
been for years. Rev. C. A. Duncan.—Pastor 
of Presbyterian Church. 


Co.tumBIA City, Ind., Mar. 19, 1888. 
‘* Tt is about three years now since I used 
the treatment to such good purpose for 
catarrh, and I find it has not lost its value in 
the least.’’ Henry C. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 


Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 
‘“‘T was rapidly becoming gray and 
but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 
from the designs 
of Mesars. Clayton & Bell. 

AGENTS FoR— 

CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VoOoRK. 


Canaan Centre, N 

‘* A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find ita 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 


IMPORTERS OF 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


for Price an 
H. McS8H co... 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, Aa 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


= ORGANS, $35 to $500. 
Sent for trialin your own home 
GUARANTEED SIX } 


Free. 
Co., 235 B. 2ist St.. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. QO. 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL. BELLS 


FOR 


CATARRH,-ASTHMA. 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 
\ rtaces 2 = etc.) is breathed in, not 


swallowed, and goes right 
to the diseased parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat aad lung troubles. 


delicate. The medicine 
(tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 


Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
writes: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
80 bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of anal 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AA Favorite Physicians. 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 

cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescri 

what is popularly termed ‘“‘a patent medicine,”’ is. 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
lish doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 

unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the largest sale 
proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 
‘ They act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately. the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole h 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, | 


Pat. by Thomas A. Edison. 


Let- 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 
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3000 COPIES 


Drawing, Music, etc. _Type-Writer 
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PRICE DIRECT to FAMILIES 
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| | from one original. Recommended by over 


